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THE PECULIAR GENIUS OF THOMAS HARDY. 
LIT. PRIZE ESSAY. 


IBLY because the readers of the most perfect fiction 
themselves belong to the “ higher strata” of society, it was 
long since decreed that the novel-writer who would outlast his 
generation must take for his theme the story of humbler lives. 
There is little that is enlightening, nothing that is permanently 
interesting, in the second-hand description of a set of surround- 
ings which one has learned to criticise himself with results 
much more satisfactory. Still more probable is it that there is 
a grain of golden truth in Sidney Lanier’s theory of the genesis 
of the English novel, and that the same historic change which 
demanded from literature a recognition of the individual worth 
and personal significance of every son of the soil still exercises 
inexorable censorship over the works brought forth in response. 
Certain it is that successful fiction still represents not what kings 
and senates and courts and queens are doing and thinking, but 
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what the “plain people” are doing and thinking; and almost 
unconsciously ninety-nine critics out of a hundred select as the 
best novelist that one whose genius is most in sympathy with 
the great throbbing outer-life, and, as the best fiction of Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Hawthorne or George Eliot, that book which 
reveals an accurate pen-picture of what tife looks like to some- 
one otherwise unapproachable and unknowable. 

Judging by such standards the most representative work of 
Thomas Hardy with that of his contemporary fellow-country- 
men—Rudyard Kipling, Robert Louis Stevenson, George 
Meredith—we can at the outset predict the longer life to the 
man who created Mayor Henchard, Christian and Granfer 
Cantle, together with all the simple galaxy that swarmed around 
the unfortunate Yeobrights, and last—but by no means least— 
Tess. 

A photograph of the man who has just evoked this prophecy 
reveals an unusual combination of characteristics. The keen, 
deep eye, together with the forehead which shadows it, is almost 
Italian ; the middle part of the face is strongly English; the 
lower part is decidedly French. We would not expect such 
outward forms to be the expression of a typical Englishman, 
with the standard English way of looking at or putting things. 
While there would, indeed, be the depth and earnestness of the 
Anglo-Saxon, one would anticipate in combination with these 
sterling qualities the quickness and intensity of the French, as 
well as the weird imagination and perhaps morbid passion of 
the Italian. It would cause us surprise if, on taking up his 
works, we were to find him slavishly following the precedents 
of the late English school of fiction. 

There is no need of any such apprehension. Mr. Hardy 
writes of a realm which he makes all his own, and he handles 
his chosen rural phases of life with an originality that is charm- 
ing. In this, without, however, becoming coarse or losing in 
interest, he remains true to the spirit of modern realism. For 
a realistic novel cannot be dramatic without drawing its subjects 
from the lower walks of life. Those who uphold the dignity 
of the upper ten are under obligations to conventionalize them- 
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selves. Unusual variation in individuality is nothing short of 
acrime against social custom. He who is unfortunately bur- 
dened with natural passions or original ideal enthusiasms must 
be careful not to externalize them, at the risk of ostracism. 
“Sharp corners must be rubbed off,” even though the resultant 
joss by the process of attrition be a heap of true diamond dust. 

Democracy, ov the other hand, while by itself at least, seldom 
feels bound to conform its expression to any set formula. Only 
the highest type of genius, whose practice is fully equal with 
society’s theory, or the lowest type of innocence, whose practice 
is utterly ignorant of society’s theory, dares to preserve child- 
like simplicity and openness. Hence it is in the backwoods or 
heath alone that the realist can consistently plant the individual 
who runs all to one characteristic. If Dickens had put his rare 
anthropological specimens on a lower social shelf, or rather on 
the floor which is clear outside of the social shelving, it would 
never have occurred, as it now does to the most casual critic, to 
aceuse him of exaggeration. Thackeray and Eliot escape this 
ebarge by sketching only climacteric points in life, where the 
individuality rises above the sameness of conventionality ; where 
the pent-up emotions break forth iu a natural eruption. Thomas 
Hardy, in his highest form, does better yet; he takes his char- 
acters from the “highways and hedges,” where every motion 
has the grace and charm of naturalness; where repose itself is 
interesting. 

Here, then, is to be noticed the first peculiarity about Mr. 
Hardy’s fiction—its striking outdoor setting. Wessex and Dor- 
cestershire, rural sights and sounds, the mysteries of heath and 
solitude, nature’s sympathetic heart, make up the background 
for that view of life which is his truest vein. When he tries 
higher society, he is no better than the many third-rate writers. 
The farther he gets away from city drawing-rooms and office- 
desks the more free and responsive is his genius. 

So that we can begin our estimate of his work by eliminating 
such stories as “ Two on a Tower,” “A Laodicean” and “ The 
Hand of Ethelberta,’’ stories well handled, but not so character- 
istic nor so strong as those which picture to us the life of 
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primeval nature, secluded from modern rattle and rush, in the 
old-fashioned villages and farms and heaths of old England. 

The reader who wishes to obtain an appreciative idea of these 
characteristics should read “The Return of the Native.” The 
same pastoral and bucolic air pervades this as is breathed in 
“ Under the Greenwood Tree” and “The Woodlanders,” with 
the added incentive to interest of an intensely dramatic plot. 

The somewhat more sophisticated leading characters of this 
book, the Yeobrights, Wildeve and Eustacia, move along in the 
midst of the most pvetic setting which any recent English author 
has conceived. The somber hue of the central tragic movement 
is relieved and beautified by the subordinate natural scenery 
and the sympathetic backwoods life. The only approaches to 
this felicity of combination and contrast in fiction have been 
the works of American novelists—Fennimore Cooper and 
Washington Irving. 

The book opens with a description of primordial Egdon 
Heath undergoing its “ nightly roll into darkness” in a sublime, 
unearthly November mood. This rises to the height of poetry 
in the vividness of its representation of nature, its constructive 
imagery, its weirdness of suggestion. And when the children 
of the Heath emerge mysteriously upon the top of Blackbarrow, 
it is as if cosmic and human nature were but one and the same 
in spirit as well as substance. The bonfire’s flickering light 
reveals to us a company of faces which will be familiar enough 
before the story is over: free, simple, unrestrained folk, with 
their strange dialectic admixture of Elizabethan idioms and 
modern slang. Characterization of these, by throwing all the 
force of their personality into one channel, we have seen cannot 
be exaggeration ; so that there is a consistent place for this 
humorous element, which relieves the heavier movement of the 
central plot. There is nothing’more ridiculous than observing 
another do or say something ‘characteristic of him, and of him 
alone. “ Every Man in his own Humour,” says Ben Jonson, 
is a fit title for a comedy. It is onlyamong such humble coun- 
try people, however, that such individuality is possible without 
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immediate characterization by the public as a “freak” who 
ought to be suppressed. 

Granfer Cantle, spry at eighty, and as proud of his levity as 
others are certain that it is unbecoming ; Fairway, with the same 
dignity whether bossing the making of bonfires or cutting the 
community’s hair every Sunday morning before church, as a 
labour of love and simply in the interests of public decency ; 
Christian Cantle, like the foo! in the play who is forever,obtrud- 
ing himself upon the scenes and doing something character- 
istically irrelevant, a coward at every pretext, yet no more 
ashamed of making his weakness known than others would be 
of boasting about their heroism; Susan Nunsuch, the firm 
believer in witchcraft; Charley, the stable-boy, with his un- 
reasoning attachment, and Venn the reddleman—all, even their 
views of life, are but a consonant part of their surroundings. 

With the latter, the author is in even closer sympathy. Take 
such an everyday occurrence as the expedition into the woods, 
for the purpose of getting holly with which to decorate in honour 
of the return of the Native. How could it be possible, by mere 
style of description and narration, to clothe such a simple holly- 
gathering by two women with such a charm of interest? Yet 
the reader is made to feel the cool, fresh December air breathe 
under the clear sky against his face, and hears the crackling of 
the twigs and dead leaves beneath the feet. 

A second peculiar quality of strength which we notice is 
Imagination. This is evidenced not alone by powerful dramatic 
complication and situation, but also by unexpected, often by 
grotesque comparisons and suggestions. Nobody without a tre- 
mendous imagination could conceive of such an improbability 
as Alec D’Urberville’s suddenly begun and ended itinerant 
career, or such a scene as Venn and Wildeve gambling at dead 
of night in the thick of the solitary heath by the fitful light of 
thirteen glow-worms; of the “ sinister wink, like a toad,” which 
each of the diamonds on Tess’ bosom seemed to give as she was 
about to relate her secret to Angel Clare, or their midnight walk 
as he bore her over the bridge-rail in his sleep ; of her arrest at 
dawn under the booming columns of Stonehenge, or the never- 
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to-be-forgotten scene with which his masterpiece closes, as Clare 
and his sister-in-law lie on the hillside grass, overlooking beau- 
tiful Westoncester and its gloomy prison-tower, watching in 
silence for the black flag to announce that “Time had had his 
joke out with poor Tess at last.” 

It is such horrible situations which have won for him the 
accusation by some of being a sensationalist. Nobody objects to 
an author sustaining interest in his story by every art known to 
him ; but it is a question whether grotesque, horrible concep- 
tions are not repugnant instead of attractive to the average 
reader. We wish excitement, perhaps; but we do not wish, 
after having been sent to bed at three o’clock in the morning by 
the sudden termination of events in which we had become en- 
grossed, to find that we have been keyed up to a strain which 
causes the pictures to fall from the walls by means of the un- 
canny, weird, even awful suggestions which present-day authors 
seem to regard as part of the sine qua non of novel-writing. It 
is bad enough for the modern novel to feed young as well as old 
upon all the unnatural and unhealthy realism they can find, 
while remaining silent as to the vast healthy and normal activi- 
ties of society, without contemporary fiction threatening future 
generations with a multipled race of maniacs simply for the sake 
of pandering to a fad which it awoke itself. 

But we are digressing from Thomas Hardy; who, whatever 
we may think of his pessimistic philosophy, is not to be blamed 
so hastily for representing objects and ideas and the facts of 
human life in the same light in which they appear to him. Gro- 
tesque, striking comparisons are only instinctive to such a mind. 
Instance his many such ridiculous figures of speech as this: 
“He appeared on the dark ridge of heathland like a fly on a 
negro”! His imagination transforms and re-relates things, 
ideas, even words, rapidly. He undoubtedly has all “ the fear- 
falness of an active imagination.” Exaggeration of this is an 
artistic fault, but in his case no honest critic can accuse him of 
intentional sensationalism regardless of results. An estimate of 
his work must, however, take this element into account. 
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He sees, like Shelley, the life, the spirit in everything that 
grows. Unlike that joyous singer, however, the spirits with 
which he peoples inanimate objects are all malevolent. Fetich- 
ism, witchcraft, are his natural creed. Rocks, solitary dwellings, 
trees with Dantesque shapes, heath, waters, take on the somber, 
unnatural, foreboding aspect of a cloudy midnight. When in 
these imaginative moods, Nature ever justifies a nameless “ look- 
ing forward to of judgment ”—but never points to a resurrec- 
tion. She never smiles, even in the sunshine. It is not for his 
poetic subduing of Nature that we would condemn him, so much 
as for allowing his imagination to misrepresent her by morbid 
blindness to the “ gayer hours” which man, and bird, and beast, 
and flower, yes, all nature, must have. The poet may see but 
one side, one phase of truth—the novelist must see all. The 
penalty which George Eliot has to pay for her pessimism in a 
narrowing reading-public, will attach itself to Thomas Hardy. 
For now that his imagination has betrayed him as a pessimist in 
his views of natural life, we will not expect him to be otherwise 
in his views of human life, And we shall find that we were 
not mistaken. 

The first and most evident corroboration of this presupposi- 
tion lies in his partiality for tragedy. His strongest works, his 
deepest works, are all destructive in their conclusion. His 
masterpieces—‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge,” “ ‘The Return of 
the Native,” “Tess of the D’Urbervilles”—are all on the theme 
that is older than Aschylus, as old as this labouring globe itself 
—the awful struggle between a natural, unsophisticated passion 
on the one side, and the finer impulses of duty backed by social 
conventions on the other; the terrible suffering which tempta- 
tions unresisted or misunderstandings unexplained always wreak 
upon the unfortunate victims of the Fates. 

The beings of his own creation—as much like the actual as 
he can represent them—either drive themselves madly up and 
down the world, the helpless victims of insatiate desires, or, like 
crippled buttertlies before the blast, are whirled hither and 
thither by the winds of circumstances. Even those whose “aim 
has always been good,” like Tess, or who, with Clym Yeo- 
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bright, have been “ ready to be the first unit sacrificed” for the 
ennoblement of their kind, must through long years of strug- 
gling and suffering “get used to the horror of existence.” 

One lays aside the sad story with a great disappointment. 
Yet it is not disappointment at the author, but at the heartfelt, 
agonizingly intelligible certainty that human fate does contain 
just such careers for some.. There is a tragic side, and Hardy is 
only true to reality in bringing it out, though we do feel as if 
he might now and then light up for our edification a life whose 
lines have been “cast in pleasant places.” 

But Hardy will not invoke the deus ex machina, that long- 
suffering yet still ready friend of the novelist, perplexed by his 
refractory problem. The entanglements of actual life do not 
often unwind themselves as if by magic. In the world with 
which we are familiar, it requires a long discipline of patience 
and endurance before the confusion of ever-thickening circum- 
stances can be straightened out. The dark chaos of environ- 
ment and perceptions and motives and actions will not always 
clear away before a less masterly hand than Death. It is easy 
to fling epithets like “gloomy,” “morbid,” at promiscuous 
writers ; but the observer who would be honest and just to all 
sides of life must confess that the inexorable laws of Nature do 
not seem to stay their ruthless operations even when the “ sur- 
vival of the fittest” has brought the organism up to the high 
stage of self-conscious personality. 

Behind Mr. Hardy’s predilection to tragic representation of 
the world in his works lies a personal tragic interpretation of the 
facts themselves. The novelist whose works live is the deepest 
thinker. Artistic fiction, like everything else, is founded on 
philosophy. If one may judge from hints scattered throughout 
his writings, Mr. Hardy’s philosophy of life reflects the negative 
tendency of the age which has produced a Schopenhauer to 
avow that the Universe is blind, and which has declared through 
Herbert Spencer that the “ play of environment upon the indi- 
vidual ” is the cause of all human history. Take such a casual 
sidelight as the following, flashed from the description of Eus- 
tacia, queen of the “ Return of the Native :” 
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“She had the passions and instincts which make x faultless 
goddess, that is, those which make not quite a faultless woman. 
Had it been possible for the earth and mankind to be entirely in 
her grasp for a while, had she handled the distaff, the spindle 
and the shears at her own free will, few in the world would have 
noticed the change of government. There would have been the 
same inequality of lot, the same heaping up of favours here, of 
contumely there, the same generosity before justice, the same 
perpetual dilemmas, the same captious interchange of caresses 
and blows, as those we now endure.” 

Surely here Mr. Matthew Arnold could have found a man 
who went to Greece for his religion ! 

Or take Abraham Durbeyfield’s quavering question after a 
family misfortune : 

“? Tis because we be on a blighted star, and not on a sound 
one, isn’t it, Tess?” 

His bitter conclusion seems to become more ranula as he 
goes on: 

“Some people would like to know whence the poet whose 
philosophy is in these days deemed as profound and trustworthy 
as his verse is tonic and breezy, gets his authority for speaking 
of ‘ Nature’s holy plan.’”’ 

Whether a novelist’s philosophy influences the thought of his 
times to any great extent or not, is a question difficult of decision. 
It is unfortunate, perhaps, to be possessed of sensitive ideals and 
a keen perception of what is happening to one’s fellows, yet to 
be without the scientist’s insight into the necessities of physical 
causation and sequence. One who cannot look quietly upon the 
eruel workings of natural law among men’s spiritual motives, 
and with the business-like appreciation of a Mr. Huxley (vide 
North American Review, November, 1893), had better be care- 
ful how he touches upon the faith of his hearers. It is strange 
that Mr..Hardy adheres so strictly to his avowed purpose to 
avoid any ethical teachings, and is moved therefrom by no pre- 
tence, until tempted to by some opportunity to express a pessi- 
mistic conclusion. The man who is most considerate of others 
will be also considerate of that belief which sheds apparent light 
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into their abode, even though he regards the phenomenon as an 
illusion, and though their dwelling place seems as joyless as a 
tomb to his supposedly clearer insight. We may agree with Mr. 
Hardy and even a higher authority, that the rain does fall alike 
upon the just and the unjust; but can see no necessity for the 
conclusion he draws as to the future and the ultimate from this 
undisputed fact. 

No criticism of Mr. Hardy’s work as a novelist is complete 
without acknowledgement of the particular and specific strength 
of his latest work, “Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” If the “ Re- 
turn of the Native” is his representative work for rural colour- 
ing and poetic background, so “Tess” is his masterpiece along 
another bent of his genius—the drawing of a personality, 
strong, yet powerless against either the heritage of passions 
bequeathed by ancestry or the circumstances of an unfortunate 
environment—as well, also, because he here throws an intense 
dramatic light upon those factors which are destined to become 
the great centre of sociological study and endeavour in the next 
century: that is, the conventions of an artificial society, personal 
ambition, and family pride, allowing, even forcing, half of its 
members to mate with the other half in reckless contempt for 
that natural intuition which would select natures adapted for 
each other, perhaps as unerringly as the high cultivation of the 
most ideal scientific weighing of conditions and racial results. 

* We may wonder,” he says, ‘ whether at the acme and sum- 
mit of the human progress these anachronisms will become cor- 
rected by a finer intuition, a closer interaction of the social 
machinery than that which now jolts us around and along. * 
* * Enough that in the present case, as in millions, the 
two halves of an approximately perfect whole did not confront 
each other at the perfect moment; part and counterpart wan- 
dered independently about the earth in the stupidest manner for 
awhile, till the late time came.”’ 

Yet despite the skeptical tone in regard to life in general and 
the orthodox church in particular, no man can arise from read- 
ing “ Tess” without feeling his heart throb in new sympathy 
for the sufferings, temptations, falls and final fate of the poor 
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unfortunates about him—the wretches whom, perhaps, society 
at that very moment is kicking out its back doors and shoving 
down into its cellar. There seems to be something in novel- 
writing which encourages sympathy with human nature—and 
Hardy’s sympathy proves no exception. He knows and feels 
for and loves human nature in all its varied phases; he recog- 
nizes “ nothing that is human as alien to his own interests.” His 
men and women work and sin, and suffer and reform and die, 
as in a panorama drawn in the artist’s heart-blood from actual 
life, and not in ink by the midnight oil. 

It is this truthfulness to humanity that has drawn upon him 
the charge of offence against good taste. It is because he is a 
true artist, a dramatist photographing his characters not from a 
fine-spun image in his inner consciousness but from the real 
stage of every-day life that his men and women slip and stumble 
so often over the rocky path which the Ideal has set it as their 
task toclimb. He “ ruined his best work ”—the latest—simply 
because he could not unmake the fact that our courageous, hope- 
ful race is yet but sinful, weak and erring—only human, at 
best ; held down to the earth by weights which drag the wings 
in the mire, when they would expand and rise and be 
free. “Tess” is the triumph of the only legitimate modern 
realism. 

So the permanent quality of Hardy’s work may be summed 
up in one word—Naturalness. It is in the accuracy of his 
representation of a people and life just as human as we, in his 
insistence between the lines that every other man that breathes 
has burdens and aspirations and ideals and beliefs just as valu- 
able as those in high life, that he surpasses his contemporaries. 
He is to Egdon Heath what Walter Scott is to the Highlands. 
He is to the fallen what Dickens is to the poor. He enters into 
the spirit that moves nature, and discovers its sympathy with 
the humble children that grow up under her tutelage. Man is 
nature, as well as spirit—he is real, as well as ideal. ‘Those who 
oppose Jendenz-Roman, and who grant art a place in every ideal 
except the ethical ideal, have demanded realism in fiction ; they 


have been answered by Thomas Hardy. 
George Stewart McCague. 
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N THE fifteenth of June, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
one, “ Le Petit Journal,” of Paris, made a grave though 
pardonable mistake. Among the items of interest in its columns 
one might have read the following: “This morning at an 
early hour a duel was fought in an obscure spot in the Bois du 
Boulogne. One of the principals was fatally wounded, and lay 
on the grass face downwards. A passerby who hurriedly made 
this discovery ran for assistance. On returning with the police 
the body was nowhere to be seen.” 

One year prior to this mysterious event a fashionably dresssd 
young man might have been seen to pause before a very hand- 
some house in the Rue Kleber. A long and well fitting coat, a 
high silk hat brushed with exquisite care, spotlessly clean gloves 
and light gaiters, showed quite conclusively that he was accus- 
tomed to be lavish upon his personal appearance. One would 
have concluded his age to have been between twenty-five and 
thirty. It was quite easy to do this, as the yong man’s face 
was one of those open countenances so quickly read. At this 
moment, at any rate, it expressed nothing but joy. 

The house was a high, four-story mansion of white stone. 
Four fluted columns guarded the front entrance, which was 
splendidly carved and decorated. The windows on either side, 
especially those of the parlours, were narrow and lofty, and over 
each might have been remarked exquisite carving similar in 
design to that over the entrance. The young man did not 
appear to make these observations. Perhaps they were already 
familiar to him. In answer to his ring a footman appeared. 

“ Is Mademoiselle Clemence at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ts she alone ? ” 

“No, sir; Mademoiselle has a caller, the Marquis d’Har- 
ville.” 

“Ah!” 
A frown passed over the young man’s face. 
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“Here, Joseph, is something for you. I shall not disturb 
Mademoiselle. If she asks who rang, merely say it was a 
stranger. Do not mention my name. You understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir; Monsieur shall be obeyed.” 

“It is well.” 

While this dialogue was taking place another was going on a 
few feet away. 

“Ah, Marquis, I am sure I am not deceived! Someone rang, 
and the voice sounded like that of M. Severne.” 

“But I did not hear anything. At most it was only some 
stranger. I know M. Severne’s voice too well not to recognize 
it. But see, here comes Joseph ; you will ask him.” 

“ Who rang, Joseph ?” 

“Only a stranger, Mademoiselle.” 

“You see I am a prophet, or at least a mind reader. You 
hear a stranger’s voice and at once think it is M. Severne’s. 
Ha, ha, ha!” and the Marquis laughs in a way which seems to 
have a deeper meaning than that of mere amusement. 

“ But I see I must tear myself away. M. Saccarde already 
awaits me an hour ago at the club. Bon jour, Mademoiselle. 
Au revoir.” 

“ Joseph ! ” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

“Come in here. Who rang when the Marquis was here?” 

“A stranger, as I have already informed Mademoiselle.” 

“Take care, Joseph! Did M. Severne tell you to give this 
message ? ” 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

“Very well. That is all. You may go. But stay! Did 
M. Severne ask if any one was in the parlour?” 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

“And—” 

“T said Mademoiselle had a caller, the Marquis d’Harville, 
and Monsieur said he would not wait.” 

“And then he left?” 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Now you may go.” 
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“So you would not come ia, Rudolph, when you knew the 
Marquis was here? Oh, you are right! He is detestable, but 
maman wishes me to see him and to—it is too horrible, she can 
not mean it. I marry the Marquis! Never! Clemence never 
loved any one before she saw Rudolph. But tish! I must not 
speak so loud. It’s a wonder he does not get indignant at the 
way he is treated here, and he would, as he has told me, if it 
were not that Clemence tries to be as pleasant as the others are 
rude. How different he is from the Marquis, and how mad 
and jealous Monseigneur was when I told him who rang. And 
he thought he could fool me. Ha, ha, ha! It’s my turn to 
laugh, my dear Marquis. Clemence sees more than you think. 
You imagine her already yours. Bah, she will only fool you, 
You laugh at Rudolph. Well, he will laugh at you. But here 
comes chére maman, who always says what a fine man the 
Marquis d’Harville is. Ob, yes, he is far too adorable for her 
little daughter, yes, yes, yes!” and Mile. Clemence shows what 
a charming little voice she has, and begins to sing a snatch from 
the last opera. 

A number of months have elapsed since we left Mademoiselle 
singing in the Rue Kleber. Now we find ourselves enraptured by 
the scene around us. It is the great ball of the season. Madame 
Beauville’s mansion never looked so entrancing before. Every- 
thing is perfect. ‘The dance is at its height. All the windows 
are thrown open to admit the cool night air, which is most grate- 
ful as it sways gently back and forth the masses of ferns and 
palms which fill every corner. The rooms are a blaze of light. 
A steady hum of conversation fills the air. It begins as soon 
as the music ceases, and only stops when M. Pillerault commands 
silence with his baton and announces the next dance. In a mo- 
ment the floor is a mass of whirling figures. Madame Hurriet, 
though her hair is suspiciously gray, refuses to believe herself 
too old to dance, and makes the poor Maréchal De Champ’s life 
a burden. The beautiful Duchess of Bertier is partner of the 
young Comte de Melville, and the honour is enough to make 
that young gentleman’s countenance crimson. And there is 
Mille. Moser, wishing the galop were only at an end that she 
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might get rid of General Coussin, who insists upon treading on 
her dress and toes on every possible occasion. 

In a further corner stands a little group with whom we are 
already partially acquainted, the Marquis d’Harville, M. and 
Mme. Rochefort and Mlle. Clemence. The Marquis appears very 
happy, and Madame Rochefort smiles complacently every time 
he addresses a remark to her daughter, who herself seems but 
half pleased. 

“‘ But, Mademoiselle, this is my dance, too 

“You mistake, Marquis. I have already promised it to Mon- 
sieur Severne.” 

“ But he has not appeared, therefore he has forfeited it.” 

“Yes, Clemence, the Marquis is right; do not wait,’ and 
Madame Rochefort looks around to see if M. Severne dare ap- 
proach, but that young gentleman does, and says: 

“ My dance, Mademoisille, I believe?” 

“Yes, M. Severne. I have been waiting.” 

“ T was unable to come sooner.” 

“T thought so. Adieu, Maman!” 

The Marquis bites his moustache in vexation. Mme. Roche- 
fort waves her fan in a way which seriously threatens its 
destruction, aud her husband frowns unpleasantly at some indis- 
ereet people who are smiling near by. 

“ Clemence has offended me, Marquis.” 

“ Me also, Madame.” 

“ But you will forgive her ; she is young.” 

“T shall try, Madame,” 

“ Monsieur Rochefort, tell the Marquis you do not approve of 
your daughter’s conduct.” 

“Bah!” and M. Rochefort walks off to refresh himself 
with some absinthe. 

By three o’clock in the morning Mme. Beauville’s ball was 
still a brilliant affair, but M. and Mme. Rochefort and their 
daughter had left long ago. 

Shortly after this hour two gentlemen left the glare and rattle 
of the dauce-room and walked down the Rue Haussmann. 


1» 
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When they had proceeded far enough not to fear of being over- 
heard they stopped. 

“ We shall not be interrupted here, M. Severne, and what we 
have to do will not take long.” 

“TI think not,” 

“Then we need waste no words to start a quarrel ?” 

“ Evidently there is no need.” 

“ You are most affable, M. Severne.” 

“ And you, Marquis, fall entirely in with my wishes.” 

“ And when shall we have the pleasure of meeting again, 
you and [?” 

“ What, alone, with no seconds! What will be said ?” 

“ Nothing, unless one of us forgets to keep his tongue sealed 
in his head. But so much the better. We shall not be dis- 
turbed.” 

“ Ah, very well!” 

“ What say you to the Bois? I know a charming little spot 
there, M. Severne, which I have visited before. Ha, ha, ha! 
This is, indeed, a very pleasant way to become acquainted with 
one’s dear friends, is it not ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“And you will grant me this favour at five o’clock? It is 
now sounding two.” 

“T shall be there at a quarter of.” 

“ And you know the spot?” 

“Very well.” 

“Ah! And we shall play with the sword?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Adieu! M. Severne. You are so charming it is really a 
pity we are not friends and interested in the same person.” 

“ A great pity; only then we should not have the pleasure of 
this visit.” 

“Very true. You are a philosopher.” 

“ Adieu, Marquis! You flatter me,” 

Few spots could have been better chosen than the one hinted 
at. It is only by chance that one ever penetrates through the 
closely-planted trees and reaches the clearing, which is almost 
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circular in form and some twenty paces in diameter The 
nearest approach is by the Rue d’Ecole. From here, turn to 
the right. A hundred yards ahead is a curiously gnarled and 
twisted oak. So far, the trees admit a carefully-driven carriage 
to approach. Turning again to the right, one is struck by the 
sudden density and circular appearance of the foliage. Passing 
through this barrier, one enters the enclosure. 

At a quarter to five on the morning of Mme. Beauville’s 
ball, a young man picked his way among the trees, until he 
reached the edge of the clearing. Evidently he was relieved to 
find himself in this obscure spot, at least so we should judge 
from his turned-down slouch hat, which contrasted strangely 
with the costume de bal beneath, and his furtive glance, whicl: 
seemed desirous of avoiding curious eyes. In his hand he car. 
ried a rapier, and his face was pale; but one has not the same 
control over one’s blood as over one’s muscles. 

“It is just a quarter to five, but perhaps he will be late 
But it’s all the same. It will be lighter when he arrives. And 
dear little Clememee! How frightened she would he if she 
knew of all this. She is, no doubt, asleep and dreaming— 
dreaming of, perhaps it is Rudolph aud our last dance, and— 
but what is that, a carriage? A carriage means a coachman, 


and I came unattended—not to be disturbed. . But come, 


Rudolph, a little more courage and sang froid. At any rate the 
man is devilish slow. If he came directly from where the car- 
riage stands he should be here by this time. Now Clemence, 
wish me good luck in your dreams, and I will come out all— 
oh, it stings and burns! And the Marquis didn’t want pistols 
or anybody; ha, ha, ha! Au revoir Clemence, dream happily 
on, Rudolph loves—oh, oh, oh!” 

It was at this moment that the passerby we have referred to 
made his hasty discovery. Had he been in less haste he must 
have seen between the trees a carriage; an unusual sight for such 
an hour in the morning; or at least, have heard a man’s voice. 

“Ah, so you insisted on a quarter to five. Indeed you are, or 
to speak more strictly, were, a most obliging young gentleman. 
Admit by your silence that I, on my part, spared you as much 
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pain as possible, and that the Marquis is not such a bad shot 
after all. And now you understand why I feared being dis- 
turbed ; ha, ha, ha! Though this is not as honourable perhaps, 
as the other way, it is much safer. But come, I am afraid we 
may be disturbed,” and the Marquis ceased his soliloquizing to 
give an order to his coachman, who was too far distant to have 
heard anything. 

“ He, Charles! Tie the horses and come here at once. I have 
found something most distressing, that is,” and the Marquis 
dropped his voice, “to some, but to myself a most fortunate 
accident.” 

“ There, Charles, see what some rascal has done. Nom de 
Dieu, this is no duel, but a murder! See, the fellow did not 
even draw his sword. Ma fois, who is it? M. Severne! 
Take hold of his shoulders. There, easy now. How sadly my 
morning walk has been interrupted. But I shall let the police 
know. Drive carefully, Charles. To the hospital. If I want 
anything, I shall ring.” And the Marquis leaned back in his 
seat. 

“ But, really, I don’t believe you will want anything but a 
little earth, mon cher Rudolph. But I must think of something 
for the police. Oh, my imagination, where art thou? Whata 
chance for a romantic mind,” and the Marquis begins to whistle 
quite softly a light operatic air. 

Nearly four months after this strange sight of a smiling 
Marquis, and an apparently dead man, driving at an early hour 
in the Bois du Boulogne, two interesting and closely connected 
events occurred within a day of each other—one was the de- 
parture of a partially cured man from the gates of the hospital 
of Paris, at the hour of ten o’clock in the morning; the other 
was a duel. The connection was, the fact was, the man was one 
of the principals therein. Strange that a half-recovered man 
should fight a duel. Stranger yet that a due! should take the 
place of a wedding. 

It was on the same day that “ Le Petit Journal ” made its 
second, though pardonable, mistake. It said: “This afternoon 
at the hour of five, Mile. Clemence, daughter of M. and Mme. 
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Rochefort, of the Rue Kleber, will be married to the Marquis 
d’Harville, at the cathedral of Notre Dame. The Marquis, it 
will be remembered, is the kind Samartian who rescued the 
body of a certain M. Severne in the Bois du Boulogne and gave 
the police all possible aid towards the discovery of the assassins.” 

On leaving the hospital the young man read this announce- 
ment with a start and a further paling of his already bloodless 
face. 

“So Clemence las forgotten me? No, it is not of her own 
free will. She has been forced to marry the Marquis, who has, 
no doubt, informed them of my death. Well, we must try and 
delay this happy union for a while, perhaps forever, who 
knows? It is well the nurse deceived him, at my entreaty. 
Ha, ha, ha! (And the young man laughed in an hysterical way, 
which must have frightened his nurse had she been near.) But 
wait a little; I must have something to regain my nerves and 
get these rascally legs steady.” 

Half an hour later a door-bell rang in the Rue Kleber. A 
footman answered. 

“Shish, Joseph, not a word !” 

“ But Monsieur surprised me so.”’ 

“Ts Mademoiselle at home?” 

“Yes, sir; but the Marquis d’Harville is in the parlour wait- 
ing for Mademoiselle to descend.” 

“Ah, very well! Then I shall be spared an extracall. But 
see, Joseph, do not say a word to Mademoiselle. Let her come 
down when she will. Now let me go to the parlour alone.” 

The Marquis was standing before a picture in the further cor- 
ner of the room, with his back towards the door. A voice, in 
which was ill-concealed the roughness of a man’s, called from 
the doorway: “ Marquis!” 

“Ah, is that you, Clemence ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then come here and see how innocent these two lovers are. 
It is eleven now. In six hours, if the curé is not too lazy, you 
will be mine, and you will get to love me, never fear. Come, 
Clemence! Give me a kiss, and”—the Marquis had turned 
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around—“Mon Dieu! Who are you? They told me at the 
hospital that—” 

* That I had only a short time to live. How strange, but 
you see it was a mistake. But, my dear Marquis, you are un- 
well. 1 shall ring for help. He, Joseph! The Marquis is 
fainting! He, footman, I say, Monseigneur is sick !” 

“ Hish !” 

The Marquis d’Harville had fallen back into a chair. His 
hands trembled violently, and his face had suddenly grown «as 
white as chalk. It was all he could say, and he hissed the words 
between his teeth. 

“So you do not wish any assistance? Very well, then. But 
I forget. You are to be married at five o’clock. How delight- 
ful, and how beautiful Notre Dame will be! The masses of 
flowers, the intoxicating odours, the zealous faces, the excitement ! 
Ah, I see it all, and the bride so sweet and pure, and the grand 
march from the organ. Ah, fortunate man! In six hours. 
But, my dear Marquis, a good many things may happen in six 
hours. M. le Curé may be late; you are right, they are a lazy 
set of rascals; or the bride may fall sick. But stay, what if the 
groom should be later than M. le Curé? Do not start. You 
will derange your costume or ruin the whole effect. Ah, Mon- 
seigneur, you should have been an actor. Such feeling, such 
passion! It is grand, sublime! But my enthusiasm leads me 
astray. My friends will call upon yours at once. Two o’clock. 
Bab, that is too soon after luncheon! But three? Yes, that is 
better. They shall arange our meeting for three. And we shall 
play with rapiers in the same spot, if you wish, only this time 
we shall be attended, but shall not be interrupted, do not fear. 
But you may be late for the wedding. What if you should not 
reach Notre Dame at all. But I must go. I hear some one 
coming, perhaps it is Clemence, ha! ha! ha!” 

“ 1» 

“‘T do not like the name, Monseigneur.” 

“ There, coward, take that before she sees you struck.” 

A shriek filled the room. The visitor turned. The doorway 
was no longer empty. In the middle stood Madame as if petri- 
fied. M. Rochefort had just caught his daughter in his arms. 
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As the bell of Notre Dame tolled the hour of three two car- 
riages picked their way out between the trees in the Bois du 
Boulogne until it became impossible to go further except on 
foot. After which three men descended out of each and pro- 
ceeded towards the same spot, but in such directions as would 
keep them apart as long as possible, until they had reached their 
common destination. Each party seemed quite oblivious of the 
presence of the other. The sun was shining brightly ; the air 
was fresh and filled with the song of birds, and grass and wild 
flowers glistened in the sunlight. 

At last the parties stood facing each other. A slight inclina- 
tion of heads showed they had finally become aware of each 
other’s presence. From the few words said an outsider might 
have imagined himself at a funeral. Finally a man from either 
group stepped forward. Both were in shirt sleeves, those of the 
right arms were rolled up beyond the elbow, leaving the fore- 
arms bare, and both carried thin rapiers, which glistened in the 
sunlight. Ata few feet from each other they stopped. Some 
one close by counted, “One, two —!” The voice was lost in 
the sound of ringing steel. 

“Ah!” 

Two men stepped forward and knocked the rapiers aside. 
The noise ceased. All was quiet again; but one of the sleeves 
was no longer white, but rea. 

“Ts Monsieur hurt?” 

“No; it is only a scratch.” 

“ Are you quite sure, M. Severne ?” 

“There is no doubt, Marquis.” 

“Shall we continue, then?” 

“ By all means.” 

Again the song of the birds is interrupted. Suddenly one of 
the rapiers begins to move slowly, and one of the principals has 
grown as pale as the unspotted portions of his shirv. 

“Come, M. Severne, let us stop. You will faint!” 

“ Silence, coward ! ” 

“Dog!” 

At the same instant two flashes of light cross each other in 
the air and stopped. One lay quivering on the ground; the 
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other had grown red. A muttered curse; a dull thud of a body 
striking the ground, and nothing could be heard but the joyous 
songs of the birds overhead. 

A month has passed. It is the fall of the year, and the 
boulevards of Paris are once more crowded with people. The 
day is still bright and sunny, though the hour of five is sound- 
ing from the dome of Notre Dame. A dozen gens d’armes have 
great difficulty in keeping the crowd back from the entrance. 
One of them forgets himself for a momennt and a little gamin 
slips by and into the church. In an instant he has concealed 
himself behind one of the large pillars, but from here he sees 
everything. His heart beats quickly as he looks around, and 
he can hardly keep from clapping his hands. At times he does 
laugh and talk to himself half aloud. 

“Stupid gen d’arme. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ But who are the parties?” he says with an air of import- 
ance, 

“T must fiod out, for it is important I should know.” 

He takes a paper out of his pocket. lt is torn and soiled, 
and it is some time before the dirty little finger rests on the 
right place. At last it stops. 

“ Here it is,” he says: “To-morrow afternoon, at the hour 
of five, Mademoiselle Clemence, of the Rue Kleber, will be 
married to M. Severne in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. M. 
Severne, it will be remembered, is the young man who killed 
the Marquis d’Harville in a duel in the Bois du Boulogne a 
short time since, and thus rid Paris of one who deceived the 
public for many years.” 

The little gamin folded up the paper and put it back into his 
pocket. 

“Ah, what it is to be able to afford a paper! Only a real 
gentleman need be posted on what is going on. Here they 
come! See, see!” and the little fellow began to clap his 
hands. But the joyous clapping and laughing could not be 
heard. The grand march of the organ began to peal forth, 


filling all the arches and galleries of Notre Dame. 
George H. Forsyth. 
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A LATTER-DAY TYPE OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


“ 4 MERICANS,” says Mr. Bryce, “ are a humourous people, 

as conspicuously the purveyors of humour to the ninetenth 
century as the French were the purveyors of wit to the eigh- 
teenth.” The world at large, we believe, would acquiesce in 
his opinion. The genial humour of Irving, the powerful satire 
of Lowell, the epigrammatical wit and pleasantry of Holmes, 
the irresistible, rollicking fun of Artemus Ward, and the waggish 
narration of Mark Twain present a formidable array in justifi- 
cation of such an estimate of Americans and American letters. 
With us to make jokes and to laugh at them are favourite pur- 
suits. We drop whatever book we happen to be reading to pick 
up the latest copy of Life. Unlike our English cousins, who 
must have a bit of pleasantry hammered out so flat that the 
point entirely disappears, Americans possess an inbred capacity 
for seeing the point of a joke; they have a lively sense of the 
ludicrous ; their intellects present a synthesis of the keen wit of 
the French and the good-natured humour which plays through 
a Celtic mind. 

If our Puritan ancestors were too sober and severe, it may 
with propriety be asked whether their descendants have not 
swung to the other extremity of the arc, and reached a stage 
where anything not humourous becomes intolerable. Whatever 
the reply to such a query, it was, without doubt, the intense 
activity of primitive America which led to the development of 
our native humour. Literature and life are nowhere more 
closely related than in the realm of humour. The name of our 
representative humourous paper, Life, is significant. A people 
immersed in the intense activities of typical American life must 
find some means of relaxation, and in a people of any consider- 
able mental calibre this relaxation will be especially manifested 
in literature, in the increase in short stories and the lighter types 
of fiction, and in the cultivation of the humourous element. 
American letters revolted from the extreme earnestness of 
Puritan New England by a logical necessity. 
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And no atmosphere could be more conducive to continued 
strength and vigour of this element in our literature than that 
which pervades modern American life. The hurry and worry 
visible on every hand emphasize our need of this “ balance- 
wheel in our metaphysical structure.” Laughter is as essential 
to complete mental vigour, inJeed, even to complete sanity, as 
muscular exercise is to bodily health, We may have gone to 
an extreme, as already intimated. There is, perhaps, a tendency 
among us to spare nothing for humour’s sake ; all things, how- 
ever venerable or sacred, lie exposed to the flippant wit or coarse 
mirth of some newspaper penny-a-liner. But for humour in its 
legitimate place and exercising its legitimate function, our litera- 
ture has every reason to be thankful. 

The most prominent feature of American humour of the older 
school is, perhaps, exaggeration. Much of Mark Twain’s 
humour is exaggeration pure and simple. This degenerates, at 
times, almost into a species of caricature ; he emphasizes traits 
of human nature until they assume gigantic proportions. The 
stupidity and greed of foreign guides, the conveniences or incon- 
veniences of foreign hotels, and kindred subjects, he harps upon 
until the reader becomes impatient. Just as in Dickens’ account 
of Peggoty’s buttons, which invariably burst off whenever that 
estimable young woman laughed, the humour is overdrawn. 
Another, though less obvious, form of Twain’s exaggeration is 
the undue length to which he stretches out his books. As we 
read page after page of “Innocents Abroad ” we are highly 
amused, but become weary before the end of the book. 

The same thing is true, though in a lesser degree, of Artemus 
Ward. The natural effect of his droll wit is heightened by a 
very peculiar system of spelling. The humour of his remarks 
on women’s rights, on office-seekers, on the Mormons, and on 
politics in general, consists largely in a distortion of the main 
features of the subject discussed. Artemus’ proposal to the 
British guardian to hire the British lion for exhibition in his 
“show,” is an example par excellence of the American tendency, 
formerly so prevalent, toward national boastfulness and bragga- 
docio, especially in the presence of John Bull. Holmes’ “ One 
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Hoss Shay,” and his description of the island of Java, a satire 
on newspaper correspondents, might be further instanced as 
notable examples of humourous exaggeration. 

It is to be observed as another characteristic that this older 
type of American humour consisted not so much in the subject 
matter as in the form of its expression. Three-fourths of it lay 
in the personality and peculiar style of the writer. Much of 
Ward’s humour “ia simply flat without Artemus,” a statement 
which is not at all surprising when we remember that his fame 
was that of a lecturer rather than a writer. In order to appre- 
ciate his fame we must picture to ourselves the serious, careful, 
almost timid way in which he stood before his audience and 
advanced the most ludicrous propositions. here is nothing 
essentially humourous in such a subject as the Mormons, or 
female suffrage, except as this element is bodily projected into 
it by the writer. Such humour comes out in verbal quibbles, in 
unexpected turns of expression, in electric flashes of wit which 
surprise and shock. The pages of Holmes, and, it might be 
added, of Irving, are so tinctured with their author’s person- 
ality that we feel drawn toward the writer not simply as readers, 
but friends, and when we laugh, it is almost as much in sympa- 
thy with them as in appreciation of what they say. 

In recent years there has arisen in American letters a form of 
humour which in our opinion differs in the two distinctive 
features just mentioned from the older type. It deals little in 
exaggeration. It consists in the subject matter, not the mode of 
its expression. ‘The personality of the author, by a logical con- 
sequence, is much less prominent, and the humour thus becomes 
more universal in character. 

To exemplify this latter-day type of humour we have selected 
two writers, Richard Harding Davis and Frank R. Stockton. 
The humour of the former appeals to us as the most natural and 
life-like we have yet seen produced in American letters. We 
get from him not Richard Harding Davis’ humourous views on 
the subjects which he treats, but the intrinsic humour which is 
80 closely bound up with life. Stockton’s peculiar humour al- 
most defies analysis, but may be safely classed under this type. 
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The writings of both Stockton and Davis are almost entirely 
in the form of short sketches. The bewildering profusion of 
our magazine literature and its rapid increase are evidences of 
the modern tendency toward short productions in every branch 
of literary work. Ours is an age of short books, short stories, 
and short essays. However we may regard this tendency with 
reference to the best interests of literature in general, in the 
department of humour we believe it to be exercising an impor- 
tant and legitimate function. The highest form of humour can- 
not hold the reader’s attention and interest at the requisite tension 
beyond a limited time. Mr. Lowell bids those who ask for a 
definition of humour to “read Don Quixote.” Cervantes was 
undoubtedly one of the world’s great masters of the humourous 
style, but the question may be pertinently asked, “ How many 
to-day read Don Quixote through ?” True humour is like salad, 
to be taken in small quantities, and Davis and Stockton show 
their appreciation of this fact in confining themselves mainly to 
short stories and sketches. 

Richard Harding Davis, in common with Stockton, began his 
literary career as a journalist in one of our largest cities. With 
metropolitan life, in all its phases, he is thoroughly conversant, 
from the fashionable society of Fifth Avenue to the somewhat 
less fashionable society of the Bowery. It is his thorough 
knowledge of men, and of the world, which enables him to give 
us a most life-like form of humour. We have all seen such 
characters as he describes ; they are true to nature, not merely 
the products of his imagination. The naturalness of his humour 
is attested to by the fact that it is almost invariably accompanied 
by pathos, the “obverse” of true humour. So eminent a critic 
as Whipple remarks, “ Wherever you find Humour you find 
Pathos close by its side.” 

One of his sketches is entitled “ My Disreputable Friend, Mr. 
Raegan.” The hero, “Rags” Raegan, who is sought by the 
police on a charge of murder, hides in a deserted tenement, where 
he finds a helpless, neglected baby. The child is sadly in need of 
food, but Raegan fears to venture forth, for fear of detection. 
The tender, almost womanly attentions he bestows upon the 
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poor little one ; his struggle between anxiety for the child’s life 
and fears for his own safety if he should leave the house; the 
manner in which his love for the child finally overcomes all his 
fears and drives him out to seek the food it so much needs, are 
depicted with such powerful strokes as to bring out most vividly 
the latent goodness hiding in every human heart, even the most 
depraved. 

For a masterpiece of humourous character-drawing, few 
things can excel Davis’ description of Hefty Burke, the “ Lean- 
der of the East River.” We cannot help feeling, as we read, 
that we have here a photograph, true to the life in every line 
and feature. We are intensely amused at Hefty’s adventures 
with the police and his position of priority among the denizens 
of the lower districts of the metropolis. Yet there is a certain 
pathos in his little ambitions—in his eager desire not to come 
into contact with the civic authorities, lest he may fail in win- 
ning Miss Casey, to whose hand he boldly aspires; his desperate 
state of mind on being consigned at length, for some trivial 
offense, to the Island; his intrepidity and daring in escaping 
from his keepers and swimming the East River, at the peril of 
his life, in order to keep his engagement to escort Miss Casey to 
aball. Truly, of such stuff are heroes made. 

In his vivid pen portraits of these representatives of the lower 
strata of society, with all their petty ambitions, baffled hopes and 
disappointments, Davis produces upon our minds an effect of 
infinite pathos as we see the extremes of neglect and unjust 
treatment to which some men, our brothers, however low they 
may be in the social scale, are subjected. 

There is something pathetic, too, as well as much that is 
ludicrous, in the character of Van Bibber as we read of his 
modest attempts to make others happy and the quiet satisfaction 
his benevolence affords him. While Van Bibber is no social 
reformer, he has a warm heart, and we find him continually 
doing little acts of kindness. Now he is treating some little 
girls from the East-side to a ride on the lake in Central Park, 
and being caught in their company, much to his confusion, by 
one of his friends; now he is defending a young woman from 
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the approaches of an insolent stranger, or, again, rescuing a little 
child from a life of temptation and possible degradation upon 
the stage. 

Witha! there is nothing Quixotic about Van Bibber. He is 
a typical young man of society, with nothing to do but sit at his 
club window and read the daily papers. We must acknowledge 
that by the majority of mankind he would be called, in the 
irreverent parlunce of the street urchin, a “dude.” Yet Richard 
Harding Davis gives him more brains, more muscle and more 
general solidity than are usually ascribed to that species of 
iuwan being. To be sure, fashionable society, and Van Bibber 
a8 its representative, are the objects of some exquisite bits of 
eatire. “ Young Van Bibber broke one of the rules of his life 
one day and came down-town. It was five years since Van 
Bibber had been south of the north side of Washington Square.” 
While Van Bibber is represented as the owner of a fairly active 
brain, the writer concedes a little to the vast majority of maa- 
kind who hold that typical society men are lacking in that 
essential organ. In au amusing account of Van Bibber’s 
attempts to economize, after losing heavily at the races, he says: 
“‘ By some rare intuition he guessed that there were places up- 
town where things were cheaper than at his usual haunt (Del- 
monico’s), only he did not know where they were.” Travers, 
one of Van Bibber’s friends, “did remember, as he was dressing 
for dinner, that he had an appointment somewhere, and took 
some consolation out of this fact, for he cousidered it a decided 
step in advance when he could remember that he had an en- 
gagement, even if he could not recall what it was. The stern 
mental discipline necessary to do this latter would, he hoped, 
come in time.” 

In the humour of Richard Harding Davis nothing is over- 
drawn, nothing introduced for the sake of effect. We are pre- 
sented with a series of pictures perfectly true to life, containing 
humour which is lifelike and, consequently, of a very high 
order. The writer has evidently taken, in the course of his 
reportorial career, a great many mental snap-shots, which his 
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pencil has developed for us with all the fidelity and accuracy of 
a photograph. 

While Frank R. Stockton’s humour does not possess to so 
marked a degree that vivid lifelikeness we have noted in Davis’ 
humour, it possesses in common with it the distinctive feature 
of consisting in the essence of the subject matter, not in pe- 
culiarity of narration. That Stockton possesses genius of a very 
peculiar kind cannot be doubted. He shuffles his characters 
around with the most delightful freedom; presents at every 
turn of the plot the most unexpected developments, and at the 
close marries off the dramatis persone and winds the story up 
generally to the utter surprise and consternation of the reader. 
His characters seem to be almost entirely independent of their 
author. Stockton begins a story apparently as ignorant of its 
possible developments and dénowement as the most unsophisti- 
cated reader, as we all remember in “The Lady or the Tiger.” 

This little sketch, it might be noted, seems to have added 
more to Stockton’s fame than any of his other works, with the 
possible exception of “ Rudder Grange.” Like Gray, Stockton 
might go down to posterity “ with a very small book under his 
arm.” “The Lady or the Tiger” certainiy deserves to be 
ranked among the classics of humourous literature. 

Stockton’s stories are for the most part wildly improbable, yet 
he cleverly hides from our view the precise point where improb- 
ability or impossibility parts company with the credible. In 
this he differs from Mark Twain in much the same way that 
the wonderful narrations of Jules Verne differ from the equally 
wonderful tales of Rider Haggard. Mark Twain, like Hag- 
gard, tells stories with a Munchausen-like simplicity of exag- 
geration which does not deceive the reader for one moment. 
Stockton possesses, in common with the French novelist, the 
rare art of concealing the line of demarcation between truth and 
fiction. 

Stockton might be styled an “Impressionist,” in the line of 
humour. We must read to the end and take a comprehensive 
glance at the whole in order to appreciate it thoroughly. It 
consists often ia unexpected turns in the plot—the characters act 
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in the most unaccountable way and from the most extraordinary 
motives. Sometimes surprise is the dominant element, as in the 
famous sketch already alluded to, “The Lady or the Tiger,” 
where the humour is introduced by a single stroke at the end, 
More often, perhaps, the element of incongruity is prominent, 
as in “ Rudder Grange,” where a newly-married couple go to 
housekeeping in a decidedly romantic but rather inconvenient 
domicile—a stranded canal-boat; or as seen in the “Casting 
Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.” The remarkable con- 
duct of those estimable Yankee women while paddling along on 
the surface of the Pacific, propelled by an oar and supported by 
a life-preserver, reminds us of Mr. Whipple’s statement: “A 
Yankee,” he says, “is never upset by the astonishing. He 
walks among the Alps with his hands in his pockets, and the 
smoke of his cigar is seen among the mists of Niagara.” 
Equally prominent do we find this element of incongruity in 
one of his short stories, called “ Derelict.”” In this story the 
hero, left alone on an abandoned vessel, drifting about at the 
mercy of wind and wave, comes within hailing distance of 
another vessel, similarly disabled, and apparently deserted. As 
the ship comes nearer he descries upon it two young women, one 
of them a sweetheart of former days, with whom he is still des- 
perately in love and to whom he immediately proposes through 
a speaking trumpet ! 

It may be charged with some truth that Stockton is lacking 
in pathos; yet his humour is of such a peculiar type that the 
absence of pathos is scarcely observable. He deals mainly with 
actions and externals; in the delineation of his characters he 
does not penetrate far below the surface. With these limitations 
his character-drawing is excellent. The character of Pomona, 
in “ Rudder Grange,” is one that deserves to rank with Sairey 
Gamp. In the treatment of negro life Stockton is especially 
good, a noteworthy example being his description of Aunt 
Patsy, an aged negress, in the “ Late Mrs. Null.” And we do 
find a pathetic touch here and there, as in Pomona’s devotion to 
her mistress; the theft of the little baby shoes by Aunt Patsy 
and their subsequent return to the mother of the dead child who 
had worn them. But pathos is not Stockton’s forte. 
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The reason why this lack of pathos does not mar Stockton’s 
humour in any considerable degree is found in the nature of his 
writings. They are, as one of his critics phrases it, ‘so delight- 
fully immoral.” His works are utterly devoid of any serious 
purpose. They aim at nothing but the amusement of the 
reader. And that is, perhaps, one of the reasons why we find 
them so fresh and entertaining. The tendency to moralize, to 
write nothing without a serious purpose, is so prevalent in all 
branches of literature; the intellectual activity of the age is so 
intense that such works as Stockton’s are as welcome and re- 
freshing as a cool spring by the side of a dusty road. In fur- 
nishing a means of relaxation to the over-taxed brains of the 
present generation, Stockton, with other writers of a similar 
stamp, is accomplishing an important mission. 

There are, doubtless, other modern American writers besides 
the two we have mentioned whose humour could properly be 
classed under this latter-day type. We have arbitrarily chosen 
Stockton and Davis to exemplify the principal features of this 
school. In so far as their humour has eliminated the bold fea- 
tures of caricature and exaggeration ; in so far as it is structural 
rather than dependent upon expression ; in so far as it is inde- 
pendent of the writer’s personal peculiarities, to that extent it 
has approached an ideal, universal type of humour, and has 
strengthened its claims to appreciation by an intellectual people. 
It is humour of a truer, more lifelike kind than has previously 


appeared in American letters. 
Albert T. Davis. 


“THE REFORMERS.” 


OREVER gone are those immorial dead, 
Who seem almost forgotten in this age 

Of burrying life, but in the past, each page 
Informs us how they suffered, ay, and bled. 


No thought of self kept them from doing right, 
They strove for conscience, for in that they saw 
The finger of their God, whose word was law, 

And in whose knowledge they had fullest light. 
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They gave their iives for truth, avd in His name 
They died, Who died for them. Thus made us heirs 
To rights aud honours which were never theirs, 

And fearlessly we worship, without blame. 


We canrot measure worth by our frail sight, 
But let us try in our poor humble way, 
To see their impress, on the glorious day 
That dawns for us, from out their darkest night. 
—Samuel Dickey. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CALIFORNIA BLINKY. 


LINKY was a full-fledged tramp, he had served an appren- 
ticeship of six long years as “ Punk” Morgan’s “kid,” 
accompanying him in all his vagrant wanderings, sharing with 
him all the pleasures and privations of tramp-life. Together 
they had begged for breakfast among the farm-houses of New 
England, dined off provisions skillfully purloined and cooked 
over a camp fire in the forests of Pennsylvania, and shared in 
the feasting and abundance of a New Orleans Mardi gras. But 
“ Punk” Morgan had passed in his checks, Caught between the 
bumpers of the freight train upon which he took his last gratu- 
itous ride, he died a few days afterwards. His last words, faintly 
murmured to Blinky leaning over him, were: “ You must beat 
yer own way oow, Blinky. Yer Uncle’s got a pass on de road wot 
don’t run no freights, an’ wot only goes one way. I trained yer 
well, Blinky. Don’t yer never go back on de perfesh, an’ wot 
ever yer does, don’t yer never work,” with which parting injunc- 
tion, “ Punk” Morgan straightened his crushed and broken 
body on his straw pallet, and peacefully went to join the silent 
brotherhood. 

There was little sentimental regret for his quondam companion 
and chief in Blinky’s mind. He missed him, but it was ina 
practical way. His nature was a singularly dependent and 
retiring one. While “ Punk” Morgan lived he had been con- 
tent to look to him for commands and suggestions; and backed 
by him he was equal to all vicissitudes into which their vagrant 
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life forced them. “ Punk” Morgan was a model tramp. His 
record was clean. He had never done a stroke of work at any 
period of his long and honoured career. The members of the 
brotherhood regarded him with respect and veneration, and they 
looked to Blinky to follow closely in the footsteps of so illustri- 
ous an example. But Blinky, with much inward sorrow, had 
discovered himself lacking in the elements which go to make up 
a successful member of the profession. He could not regard 
work with the same abhorrence as his companions. Of course, 
when food and lodging were free for the asking, there was no 
need of it, but when hunger and fatigue pressed heavily upon 
him, why should the non-performance of a few chores stand 
between him and a warm supper and bed? In some subtle man- 
ner Blinky’s failing and weakness became known to his compan- 
ions, and they began to look upon him with distrust. Toa 
party of confréres who, gathered around a roaring camp-fire, 
were busily engaged in picking the bones of the best chickens 
from the neighboring hen-roosts, “ Bug” Maglone delivered his 
opinion of Blinky. “ De trouble wid Blinky,” declared “ Bug,” 
emphasizing his remarks with the drum-stick off which he had 
just been dining—* De trouble wid Blinky is, he ain’t got no 
nerve. He won’t never make no tramp. See him fakin’ pies 
out’n de pantry winder, while de cook runs for de hot-water 
kettle? He’d rayther starve, by a durn sight! He couldn’t 
bluff de ol’ woman inter givin’ ’im a feed ’cause de ol’ gent ain’t 
home; she’d grab de broom an’ say ‘git!’ an’ durn me ef he 
wouldn’t git!” 

It was thus that Blinky’s unpopularity with the “ perfesh ” 
began, and it culminated a few weeks later when he was dis- 
covered chopping wood in an old lady’s back-yard. Since then, 
in spite of all consciencious endeavour on his part to efface the 
memory of that one fell deed, Blinky’s reputation was lost. He 
was scarcely recognized by the respectable members of the pro- 
fession, much less admitted to their councils. 

“We don’t want no California fellers wid us,” declared 
“Bug” Maglone, as Blinky once endeavored to join one of 
their expeditions. In California, it was said, tramps worked 
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during the fruit season. For this California tramps were despised 
and shut out from the brotherhood. No greater insult could be 
leveled at a member of the “ perfesh” than to call him “ Cali- 
fornia.” But even this last humiliation was not lacking to 
Blinky. Among his associates he became known as “ California 
Blinky ” henceforth. 

That was one reason why Blinky determined to go West. 
“T aint goin’ to get run out there ’cause I worked once’t. These 
here fellers is too moral fer me” he thought bitterly. “I can’t 
perambulate the same track with them.” 

A few days later, as a Western-bound ‘reight train left the 
yards, in a ragged, dirty figure which swung aboard we may 
recognize our disreputable friend Blinky. Six more of the 
brotherhood joined him on the way, and ten days later found 
them encamped near the roadside on the outskirts of a Western 
mining town. 

From this rendezvous detachments were sent out to forage 
the surrounding country. One night Blinky walked slowly 
back to camp, anything but laden with the spoils of successful 
conquest. A scrawny, bedraggled rooster, which he held head 
downward in one hand, at long intervals gave voice to a queru- 
lous squawk, as if complaining that reverence for age had not 
induced Blinky to let him end his last days in peace. 

Familiar as he was by this time with the experiences and de- 
tails of tramp life, Blinky was unprepared for the scene which 
met his eyes upon his entrance into camp. By the bright glow 
of the fire he discovered a senseless, prostrate figure surrounded 
by his companions, who were busily engaged in rifling the 
pockets of their victim. He had evidently been attacked as he 
passed them on the road, and they had broaght him here to 
plunder him. A deep gash in his forehead showed that he had 
not surrendered till a gentle tap from a coupling-pin, which one 
of the tramps had appropriated from the freight train as a 
souvenir of his Western journey, had effectually silenced all re- 
monstrances on his part. 

Blinky’s face paled, and his eyes flashed angrily as he viewed 
the scene. 
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It was then that he ventured to remonstrate for the first 
time since he had joined the gang. 

“You fellers is gettin’ mighty partic’lar,” he cried. “ Can’t 
yer make an honest livin’ ’thout gettin’ the coppers onter us ? 
Speakin’ particular, I hain’t got no fancy for gettin’ hauled up 
myself.” “Why, I calls this ’ere luck!” exclaimed one mem- 
ber of the gang, imbibing deeply from the prisoner’s flask. 
“We aint goin’ to let such chances slip,” declared “ English,” 
so called on account of his birthplace. “A bird in the ’and is 
wuth two hostriches in a hoasis, an’ don’t you fergit hit.” After 
relieving their prisoner of his valuables the next question was, 
what to do with him. 

“Tf we lets’im go now,” declared “ English,” “de whole 
town ’ll be onter us afore mornin’; an’ as fer me, I hain’t got 
no particular fancy fer seein’ my remains hornamentin’ a tele- 
graph pole in the himmediate vicinity.” “ English ” evidently 
had a reverent appreciation of the summary character of 
Western justice. The rest of the gang agreed with him thor- 
oughly. They decided to bind the prisoner and leave him in 
the bushes while they shook the dust of the community from off 
their feet. But the gang had not counted on Blinky’s defec- 
tion. He remained gloomily silent during the conference, his 
mind full of horror at the deed of his companions. In a few 
hours after binding their victim securely and concealing him in 
the bushes the gang broke camp and commenced their flight. 
There was a resolve in Blinky’s mind, as he plodded down the 
dark road in company with the rest. He was confident that the 
man left behind would die. No one would ever find him. He 
would go back and release him, even if he hung in conse- 
quence. 

When the early morning sunlight touched the snowy moun- 
tain peaks, two men were slowly entering the town from the 
direction of the deserted camp; one, pale and faint, his head 
bandaged with a ragged handkerchief, leaned heavily against 
the other’s stalwart form. As they reached the first cluster of 
houses they halted. There seemed to be an earnest discussion ; 
the wounded man was trying to persuade the other to do some- 
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thing. At last he yielded. The wounded man took his com- 
panion’s arm again, and they soon disappeared amid the crowds 
of workingmen hurrying to their tasks. Far to the east a rag- 
ged band of tramps were eating their scanty breakfast by the 
side of a mountain rill. Blinky was missing. 

A few years later “ Bug” Maglone happened to be pursuing 
his avocation in the streets of a large Western city. In the 
course of the day he approached a well-dressed young fellow and 
in his most pathetic tone begged a quarter “to get a square 
meal. I hain’t et a bite fer three days,” he pleaded, truthfulness 
in his eyes and honesty in his every feature. 

“Tf you haven’t your name ’s not ‘Bug’ Maglone. He never 
went hungry three hours when I knew him,” replied the 
stranger in a voice which gave Bug such a start that, as he 
afterward declared, “he pretty nigh went up the flume.” 
“ Here ’s a dollar for you, Bug, in memory of old times,” said 
the stranger, hurrying off. Bug stood looking after him. 
“Darn me if that wasn’t California Blinky,” he murmured, in 
a half-dazed way. “I said he wouldn’t never make no tramp, 


and he didn’t.” 
C. Waldo Cherry. 


CALVINISM A POLITICAL FORCE. 
JUNIOR FIRST PRIZE ORATION, 


T IS NOT our purpose to defend a theological tenet, nor do 
we aim at establishing a religious dogma. But in the 
history of the past three hundred years we think that we recog- 
nize a political force of no mean importance, and one that has 
bad a marked influence upon the civilization of two continents. 
This factor is Calvinism, which, notwithstanding many a carica- 
ture, has painted upon the canvas of the centuries pictures of 
the most heroic sacrifice and unselfish daring. It has written its 
story in like characters with Patriotism, Friendship, Courage, 
and Love—characters of fire, unquenchable as the sun, indelible 
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as the adamantine hills. The spirit that dominated the Calvinist 
was the spirit of civilization, and did not find its first expres- 
sion at Geneva in the sixteenth century. At its dictate an 
ancient race of slaves revolted from the Pheraohs and pitched 
their tents in the Arabian desert. Under its command the Per- 
sian Puritans of the ancient world laid proud Babylon in the 
dust, and overthrew the palm groves on the sacred Nile. By 
this spirit’s power the Persian princes bowed the knee to Grecian 
valour, and the Greeks, in turn, fall before the superior might of 
' the City on Seven Hills. But, when Roman atheism ran ram- 
pant, and incarnate cruelty sat upon the throne of the Cesars, 
at the bidding of this relentless master twelve Galilean fisher- 
men went forth to win the world, with no shibboleth but 
“Faith,” and no standard but a cross. The evolution continued, 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth century Roman Chris- 
tianity had cast its spell over the world, and held under its super- 
stitious sway both king and people. But a great awakening was 
near, Up inthe North an obscure professor nailed some new 
propositions upon a church-door, and his hammer blows roused 
Germany ; but the commotion which Luther raised was as an 
April shower compared with the terrific thunder-storm that 
swept up from the South. A more radical, democratic, popular 
measure was needed in that dark hour, and, behold, a greater 
than Luther was at hand. In that ancient city at the foot of the 
Alpine peaks, a little, keen-eyed Frenchman synthesized the 
wild forces of that rebellious century into a system strong as 
death, centralizing it around the idea that these forces were the 
expression of eternal and immatable laws, having their source 
in the absolute Being, and their vindication in the nature of man. 

Calvinism was an emphatic protest against that vandalism 
which dared to tamper with the most sacred of human rights— 
that of individual judgment, which thrust its barbaric hand into 
the council chamber of the soul and violated the solemn cove- 
nant between man and his Maker. Lutheranism denied the 
divine right of priests, but transferred the power to temporal 
princes, and Henry VIII was its logical outcome. Calvin- 
ism denied the divine right of both priest and prince, and sent 
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Charles the First to the block for his tyranny. While Luther- 
anism was monarchical in its tendency and welcome in the 
palace of the prince, Calvinism was republican and had no 
abiding place but the hearts of the poor. Holding the indi- 
vidual in the grip of its iron hand, it reached out across the 
fixed gulf that separates the finite from the infinite, and seizing 
the records writ in the courts of Heaven, brought them face to 
face with that soul and bade him read there in the Book of 
Life his destiny—“ Thou art thine own. Bow not to any man, 
for thou art little lower than the angels, and owest allegiance 
only to thy Maker. Thy mind is free, unfettered is thy con- 
science. Think thine own thoughts; speak thine own convic- 
tions, and fight even unto death for this right, for it is thine all, 
and eternity can give thee naught greater. Know thyself 
divine. Be persuaded that from before the world was, and 
while yet there was neither cardinal nor king, throne nor 
dominion, nor power, thou hast been decreed to a nobility 
nobler than that of earth, as heaven is higher than hell. Read 
here thy right to a kingdom without bounds, and shall have no 
end. This is thy title to a throne high and lifted up, and toa 
crown of wondrous worth that fadeth not away.” A priori 
such a system was calculated to work revolutions in the world, 
and it did. Having set Geneva free, it laid hold upon France, 
and through the chivalry of Coligny and the white-plumed 
knight of Navarre, it fixed the principles of civil and religious 
liberty in the hearts of the Huguenots, and established an anti- 
monarchical party, which was quelled only by the temporary 
devastation of that country. 

Further north Luther had taught the Netherlanders the lesson 
of religious freedom, but no determined resistance did they make 
till Calvinism hastened thither in the majesty of its strength 
and planted in their bosoms the conviction of their lawful right 
to civil liberty. Having clothed them with an armour of light 
impervious to the darkest devices of the cruel inquisition, and 
sustained them through eighty long years of warfare against the 
flower of European soldiery, it swept the accursed tyrant from 
their midst and freed this heroic people from the thraldom of 
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the Spanish yoke. Then girding itself once more, it crossed the 
water to England. That great world rebellion called the Refor- 
mation was marshalling it forces on British soil, and Roman 
Christianity, backed by Stuart tyranny, was making a last 
determined stand. But a greater than the Roman or the Stuart 
was there, and forth from the people it came. The Puritan 
influence made its appearance in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
being held in check by her temporizing measures, at length 
burst its barriers with irresistible force. Like a mountain 
stream that trickles noiselessly from some riven rock, and, 
gathering strength from many a source, rushes on unbound ; 
wild in the delight of its new found freedom, it leaps from crag 
to crag and from valley to valley, and, winding adown into the 
plain, hushes its clamour, and, winning power by every advance, 
sweeps on in quiet majesty to the sea. So it was with Puri- 
tanism. Having its source in the hearts of the people, recruit- 
ing its strength from France, Geneva, Switzerland and Holland, 
it burst forth with almost savage might, swept up around the 
English throne, surging higher and higher, till it hurled Charles 
I and James II from their seats of absolutism, and settled once 
for all the question of constitutional government. Having re- 
moved the two great obstacles that hindered the human mind 
in its triumphant march toward liberty—the tyranny of the 
church and the despotism of the king—it laid the foundations 
of those permanent institutions which have made England 
almost a republic, and then sank into a quiet stream in the 
reign of the princely Orange. 

But another task awaited Calvinism, and gathering into its 
bosom all that was best in the civilization of England, Holland 
and France, in triune strength it crossed the western waters to 
seek a new home and found a great nation. In its utter loneli- 
ness in kingly Europe a democratic people looked far out across 
the sea and pronounced its benediction upon this land. “To 
thee, O land of the golden sunset, we lift our longing eye. 
Liberty, that sacred boon for which we have fought and died, 
we hand o’er to thee. By the pain of many a strife, by the 
anguish of many a death, by the memory of a noble past, by 
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the hope of a dawning future, come weal or woe, guard thou 
this trust, we pray.” 

We need not here relate the genesis of this land. Let it suf- 
fice to recall the fact that Calvinism had a large share in the 
laying of its foundations, and the formation of its distinctive 
institutions. The march of civilization has been toward the 
setting sun, and Calvinism has been in the vanguard. Ever 
since our forefathers left the table-lands of Asia and entered 
continental Europe, the world has been one great caravan crying 
“ Westward, ho!” That cry no more is heard, and at this very 
hour humanity is surging up against our western barriers and 
republican principles are being put to the test. In this tempest- 
swept and vacillating age, for the sake of a glorious past, and in 
the uncertainty of a perilous present, hold fast to the faith,— 
bound, as it were, by hooks of steel to the principles that have 
made us a nation! Calvinism stands at the bar of nineteenth 
century thought, and on its behalf we make no sectarian plea. 
But in view of its work as a formative principle in the making 
of three great nations, and of the incontestible evidence which 
history affords of its liberty-giving power and its mission as a 
harbinger of freedom, we say let the modern mind look well to 
its judgment. If Calvinism antagonize the spirit of this 
humanitarian age, then on to the issue! No quarter does it ask, 
and none will it give. It believes that it is established on 
immutable principles. It declares itself to be the expression of 
unchanging laws. It points with pride to its record in the past, 
and with unfaltering eye looks out upon the future. 

If that modern spirit which opposes Calvinism be Truth, 
then the victory belongs to it. But if the spirit of Calvinism, 
which has made modern history a veritable epic, be Truth, then 
the triumph is its right— 


“And right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


Alexander McGaffin. 
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QUAND ON EST BIEN A VINGT ANS. 


BALLADE. 


HEN you and I together strolled 
Across the field that summer day ; 

The random word—the tale half told— 

The jest that passed the hours away ; 

The infinite world that round us lay 
Made life one glorious poem then ; 

I wonder now, should we feel that way, 
If you and I were young again. 


Dear Jack, when you and I are old, 
Should age the hearts of friends betray, 
Or leave its traces manifold 
Of the isolation and decay 
That comes with advancing years, they say, 
And the cynical distrust of men,— 
No such sad penalty we’d pay 
If you and I were young again. 


To-night the wind blows shrill and cold, 
And on the hearth, by the flickering ray 
The cricket is chirping, as if to scold 
The fleeting hours, and bid them stay. 
The tolling clock, the firelight’s play, 
The ominous rattling of the pane— 
The howling wind—what harm were they, 
If you and I were young again ? 


ENVOI. 


Thy genial memory, Jack, doth lay, 
These phantoms of the heart. My pen 
Would not in these rude verses stray 
If you and I were young again. 





M’ Cready Sykes. 











THe GrRapvuaTe’s Srory. 


THE GRADUATE’S STORY. 


T WAS a nasty night outside ; the cold wind was stripping 
the branches of their few remaining leaves and dropping 
them noislessly on the soggy ground. The only sound was the 
patter of the rain as it beat down upon the crumbling brick side- 
walks or now and then the toot of a fog-hern from some steamer 
creeping slowly along the distant canal. 

But Beardly and Hegeman, instead of taking refuge in their 
rooms over on the campus, were tipping back in their chairs 
about a “Grill Room” table. The cosy place, with its warm 
tinted walls, was filled with the usual Saturday evening crowd 
and the air was blue with the smoke which always begins to get 
a little dense by ten o’clock. 

“ Hello!” said Beardly, after there had been a pause in their 
conversation concerning the Varsity’s creditable score against 
some minor college, ‘‘ See that black-mustached chap just coming 
in? That’s Keltham, ’88; he’s the man I bought my room 
from.” 

The person referred to was standing alone in the doorway, and 
to a man who was at college way back in the eighties the scene 
was doubtless a novel one, for in those days there was no “ Hotel 
Waldorf,” and the cheerful room before him, with its tasty 
etchings and handsome furniture, was scarcely suggestive of a 
certain “College Dome” or other places of equal fame. 

Any undergraduate would have at once taken him for an 
alumnus of several years’ standing, for while there was about him 
decidedly the look of a college man, yet something, not exactly a 
seediness, suggested that he had been out in the world and that 
everything was not as easy as it had seemed back in those good old 
college days. Personally he was a tall man with rather a grave 
face, but his eyes lighted as he saw Beardly, and he said in a 
deep, hearty tone, “Glad to see you; how is everything?” And 
then, perhaps with a feeling of remorse as he thought of the four 
hundred dollars which Beardly had paid for that room in West, 
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sold under the good “old rules,” he added, “ What will you 
have?” 

“Tt seems good to see anyone I know,” said Keltham, laying 
aside his dripping mackintosh and drawing up to the table, and 
he spoke a little sadly, for he was a man well known and popu- 
lar in his class, so tradition had it. “The first year or two 
when I used to run down from the law school there were lots 
of our fellows around, taking P. G.’s, or holding fellowships, or 
over in the Sem., but this year I don’t believe that there’s a 
man.” He was evidently in a loquacious mood, and the under- 
graduates, to whom an alumnus is always more or less of a 
curiosity, sat back in their chairs and lighted their pipes, wait- 
ing for him to continue. 

“ T am coming around to see the old room again, Beardly,” 
he went on, setting down his glass. “I may be plagued senti- 
mental, but I love that place. And I tell you that room has a 
history, too, if it could all be written, but it never will. You 
can write pretty nearly a chapter. I could write one—well, I 
might write part of another; that’s all. 

“T could write part of the very first chapter,” he said as the 
others looked up inquiringly. “Is that old fireplace with the 
initials there still ? ” 

“Yes ; I wouldn’t have that go.” “ Well, you’ve noticed on 
one side a column of initials, not burnt in with a poker, like 
most of ’em, but carved? I could tell you about those, but I 
am afraid it will take too long.” 

“ No, no,” said Hegeman and Beardly, and several others of 
their class drew up their chairs and urged him to continue. 

“ Well, said Keltham, lighting the cigarette which someone 
gave him, “it was my last day in college. Commencement after- 
noon, aud my folks had all gone away, and all the under-class- 
men. Only we Seniors stayed for our class supper. Now, as I 
say, I always was sentimental about that room, and, somehow 
or other, I couldn’t bear to begin to take things off the wall 
and start to pack up. So I fooled around for pretty near an 
hour, I guess, and I don’t mind saying it, I was just about cry- 
ing. So I stood there looking at one thing and another until at 
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last I stood before that empty grate, and there I saw those 
initials all over the fireplace. Well, I got to wondering for I 
guess the thousandth time who they all were. I wondered, too, 
Beardly, what sort of a fellow you were going to be, and then I 
said half out loud, ‘I wonder who the first man was who ever 
lived here.’ 

“ But I hadn’t more than spoken the words when there was a 
knock. Now, I hadn’t heard anyone coming up the stairs, but 
I opened the door, and there stood an old man of seventy, I 
should think. But he didn’t begin the old gag, ‘It’s the old 
room,’ or do anything sensational. In fact, he didn’t do any- 
thing; he just stood there, and I believe he’d been standing 
there sometime. He had his head down, and I dido’t get a 
good look at him at first, but when he raised it I remembered I[ 
had seen him before. At Class Day he was way back in the 
crowd, and the day before, when we marched over to University 
to the alumni dinner, this old chap was watching us very 
intently from the crosswalk by the Dean’s. And that morning 
at Commencement I saw him in the rear of the gallery by the 
band. 

“And somehow or other I couldn’t get rid of the notion that 
the old fellow was sort of sneaking around, and the hang-dog 
way he stood on my mat there made me believe it all the more. 
But he was a fine-looking old man, and this crouching way of 
his didn’t seem exactly natural. He was a great big man, 
broad-shouldered, and « finer face and a finer head of silk white 
hair I never saw. The old man was well dressed, too; he had 
a silk hat and a gold-headed cane and good black clothes. But 
he looked troubled and as if he were somewhere he didn’t be- 
long ; and, I suppose, being so fine looking and so well dressed, 
he only looked it the more. So he stood there a half a minute 
or more, and then I said, ‘ Won’t you come in, sir?’ 

“He bowed but didn’t say anything and then walked in to 
the middle of the room. He looked all around, slowly at first 
and then more eagerly, and, mind you, all the time he never 
spoke. He went to the bed-room door as if he wanted to find 
something on the panels, but they are pretty new, .I guess. 
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Then he went to the window-sills and finally he got around to 
the mantlepiece. 

“And when he saw that column of initials he sank down in my 
big leather chair, and sat looking at them with his face between 
his hands, I felt a little uncomfortable, as though I ought not 
to watch him; and I was pretty blue myself, so I slipped into 
the bed-room and let the old man have free swing in the other 
room. But after awhile I thought perhaps I ought to go in and 
talk to him, but, do you know, the old man was sitting there 
still, with the tears just running down his cheeks. 

“T blubbered out something to him, but at the sound of my 
voice he controlled himself and said, ‘I was the first man who 
ever roomed here.’ Now, I wasn’t in a mood to criticise any 
one for being sentimental, and if I did at first think the old man 
was childish, I did no longer when I heard the firm, quiet way 
with which he spoke. ‘ Every trace of me was gone, and I 
thought I had made a mistake until I saw those initials.’ 

“He turned and looked me fully in the face and then, glane- 
ing around the room, saw my diploma lying on the table. And 
if he was quiet a second before, he was only the more excited 
now, for he clutched it so violently that I thought it was a goner. 
‘You’re a graduate, you’re a graduate!’ he exclaimed wildly. 

“Then he unrolled the sheepskin and went over to the win- 
dow and read it through. That was more than I had done, for 
it was in Latin. His hands shook and his face was very pale, 
but he was himself again as he returned it to the table and said, 
‘Mr. Keltham, I envy vou, I never was.’ 

“ He sat down in the chair again, and it was some time before 
either of us spoke. Then he said, ‘ You wonder at all this, and 
I will tell you all. As I said, I was the first man who ever 
roomed here, at least Job Peters and I roomed here together— 
poor Pete!’ and we both looked at a ‘J. P.’ cut deeply in the 
wood. 

“But I won’t tell you all about Pete, nor about the four 
years we spent in here. We loved the old college in those days 
—I do yet,’ and his voice became unsteady. ‘ We both passed 
our last examinations and that night there were eight of us 
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together in this room. And I remember we all carved our 
initials together,’ and again we looked at the letters in the wood. 

“* Well, young men always were young men. Things had 
been going on pretty badly back in those days, and when the 
faculty discovered anything they treated the guilty parties very 
severely. Why, our crowd almost burnt down Old North one 
time! But that night—I don’t think any of us ever remem- 
bered quite what happened—I won’t try to tell you—but we 
did such things, such things as the authorities never heard of; 
yes, here in this very room—in this very room!’ The old man 
had been talking with deeper and deeper emotion, and for a time 
he actually couldn’t go on. 

“ At last he said: ‘Next morning we were called before the 
President. The others got off lightly. Tom and I—it was in 
our room—we were expelled.’ Again there was a pause. ‘ That 
was forty years ago. Tom is dead, all of the rest are gone. I 
went West, and for years I never heard of Old Nassau. But I 
loved the old college, and many a time I wanted tu come back, 
but I never did.’ 

“*A few days ago I saw that our Class, dear old ’48, was to 
have its fortieth re-union. I thought perhaps it was all for- 
gotten and I came two thousand miles just for this. But it was 
something awful!’ and he rose and began to pace the floor. 
‘My classmates, God bless them, treated me as though it never 
happened—but they were only a few. No one else knew me, 
how could I tell anyone who I was? WhatamI? I have no 
class, I have no college! Oh, the old disgrace! I saw you 
young men beat Yale last Saturday ; I could cheer, but my col- 
lege didn’t win. Class Day, that was all for you graduates. 
The alumni dinner, I couldn’t go to that. And then this 
morning, Commencement—you all received your diplomas, I 
never had one!’ and again he clutched mine fiercely in his 
hands. 

“‘And then I wanted to see the old room,’ he said, almost 
choked with sobs, ‘ but this—this is worst of all—I cannot stay 
here—I shall go away and come back— never, never.’ ” 


* * * * * 
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The pipes were all out and the glasses empty. For a few 
minutes no one spoke. Then Beardly asked, “And did you see 
him again?” 

“ Not then,” said Kaltham lighting a cigar and talking be- 
tween the puffs. “The old man took up his hat and cane—was 
out before I could stop him. Looked for him after a while— 
must have gone from town right away. Next June I was down 
to our first reunion, that was your Freshman year. I was wait- 
ing around the First Church on Wednesday for a fellow inside. 
He came out a little early and we sat down together on the 
steps. 

“*¢ Queer thing in there just now,’ he said, ‘an old chap who 
was fired way back in the forties was given his dip.’ And he 
told me who it was, Senator 

“And just then the doors opened and the crowd poured out. 
And there, no longer shrinking out of sight, nor acting as 
though he were ashamed, was the old man who was in my room 
the year before. And I saw what had made the difference,—in 


his hand he carried a diploma, he was a graduate at last.” 
Edward James Patterson. 
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CONTRIBUTOR’S CLUB. 


A PASSING SPIRIT. 


One night my harp sang strangely, sadly sweet— 

In low, soft, mournful cadence thrilled and thrilled ; 
With all a heart’s dull sorrowing replete 

It throbbed, and then its moaning song was stilled. 


That night my dear love died—ah! who can say ? 
Might she not come in ghostly wanderings ? 
Mayhap her grieving spirit passed that way, 
And breathed its loving sorrow o’er the strings. 
Arthur W. Leonard. 


IN HARD TIMES. 


The long, regular rows of park benches in quaint old Stuy- 
vesant Square were fast filling up with workmen who came there 
to enjoy their midday meal, in a place more inviting than the 
stuffy factories near by. Seated comfortably upon the benches 
in the shade of spreading elms, they were complacently smoking 
their pipes, lazily reading newspapers or quietly watching the 
children at play in the Square. 

Apart from the rest in a far corner, a young man was sitting ; 
he had the listless and dreary air of utter hopelessness about 
him. A labouring man like the others, he looked strong and 
able bodied—and yet evidently he was out of work. He had not 
come, as the rest, sooa after the stroke of twelve, but for many 
a long hour he had been sitting there in that obscure corner. 
More than once he had found himself gazing intently, even 
wonderingly, at the old Quaker meeting-house on the corner. 
It looked so coo! and comfortable, set back from the noisy street 
with its big shade trees and velvety plots of grass—so picturesque 
and yet so out of place amid the busy scenes of the great city. 
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Yes, he was out of work. Yet there was nothing strange in 
that. He knew that the relentless pressure of hard times had 
crushed many an honest labourer beside himself. He knew there 
was not the ghost of a chance of his finding another place. 
The experience of the last few weeks had taught him that. Oh 
the long, dreary hours he had spent tramping up and down those 
burning pavements in hopeless search for work ! 

And thus weary and discouraged he had entered the peaceful 
square, and the gentle repose and beauty of the old Quaker 
meeting-house across the way seemed to exert a soothing in- 
fluence over him, and its graceful old elms to bend their heads 
in sympathy for his distress. 

Suddenly the deep-voiced chimes high up in the old church 
belfry tolled out the single stroke of one. Then from all over 
the great city the babel of whistles and bells announced the 
close of the noon hour. The man in the park gave a start as 
he heard the bell strike, for it was not long ago that he too had 
returned to work at that time. Now there was no work for him 
to return to; and as he saw the groups of workmen leaving the 
square, a feeling of anger arose in his breast that he should be 
thus left behind. 

A newsboy with a thin, wan face, in every line of which 
hunger’s traces showed, passed through the square shouting his 
extra in a voice so harsh, so rasping as to have lost all sem- 
blance to the silvery tones of childhood. Fiercely he thrust his 
paper at the man on the bench, who bought it more out of com- 
passion for the half-starved lad than that he cared to read. 
Suddenly he jumped to his feet, “at last,” he exclaimed joyfully, 
gazing at the paper, “the factory starts to-morrow. I shall 
have work again!” and he started towards the entrance of 
the square, with a happier look and firmer step than he had 
possessed for many a day. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the newsboy on his knees beside 
the little fountain in the square. He was devouring some bread 
crumbs which the sparrows had left, and was stuffing the few re- 
maining morsels into his mouth ina sort of frenzy. He did 


not notice the man looking at him, until he touched him on the 
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shoulder. “My boy, you are hungry! You are starving! 
Come with me; come, I tell you!” At first the boy looked up 
angrily, but as the man spoke, his face brightened and he arose 
to his feet with a bound. Oat of the square they went together. 
Down a side street they hurried, the boy running to keep up 
with his companion. They entered at a baker’s. 

Laying the last of his frugal savings on the counter, he cried, 
“ Give this boy bread, he is starving,” and, as he watched the 
famished child greedily devouring the food before him, he mur- 
mured gratefully, “I might have been so. Yes, I was very 
near it, but now I have work.”’ And as he went out the baker 
heard him murmur softly to himself, “ Work, yes, work at last, 
at last.” 





Nov., 


Andrew C. Imbrie. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HARCOURT. 


The club were all agreed that something was the matter with 
Charlie De Lange. Harmon thought he must be down on his 
luck. Hehad met him coming from the races ou Thursday, 
and his face wore an expression which the astute Harmon had 
interpreted as an effect of injudicious plunging on the “ three- 
year-old.” On the other hand Rivers wasn’t so sure about its 
being racing. He had an idea it was indigestion. He had 
warned Charlie some time ago that an unlimited indulgence in 
midnight suppers, strange and divers mixed drinks would 
eventually play the deuce with him. 

Harcourt, as usual, was very reserved, sitting with his arm- 
chair tilted back at a convenient angle for mental repose, with 
the blissful accompaniment of a Havana; he was meditatively 
wondering whether there were more freckles on the right or 
left side of Rivers’ classic countenance, It was like Haréourt 
not to tell all he knew, and yet he always seemed to know a 
great deal, as, for instance, when little Gerald Van Crysler, 
whose desire for heralding the news amounted to a passion, 
rushed into the room one day and exclaimed excitedly, “ Jack 
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Wrightington’s gone and done it. Heard it direct. Friend of 
the family, you know. Whodo you think he’s engaged to?” 
Harevurt had looked up from his paper with a quiet smile, and 
replied, “I suppose you mean Miss Trent. They’ve,been en- 
gaged a mouth or so; going to be married next winter.” The 
discovery that Harcourt generally had information before him 
sometimes made litile Gerald Van Crysler furious. “If he 
knew all about it before,” he expostulated on one occasion, 
“why the deuce didu’t he come out with it, and not take the 
words out of another fellow’s mouth at the very last minute. 
It’s a mean trick. What’s the use of being such a confounded 
clam? I’m sure I don’t act that way.” “ No, Gerald, my 
boy,” Rivers responded gravely, “there’s nothing clam-like 
about you. You were built more on the jelly-fish plan—five 
hundred mouths and every one a sucker.’ Gerald looked 
savagely at Rivers, but it was no use talking back to him; he 
was too obtuse to know when he was insulted, unless you 
punched his head, and somehow Gerald didn’t care about trying 
that method. 

But Harcourt certainly was a very reserved and secretive 
individual. He never said anything about himself or any one 
else. There was an old rumour current in society about his once 
being engaged to a beautiful girl, who eloped at the last moment 
with a rival. But as Harcourt had never either contradicted or 
denied the story it had gradually died out. If it was true, cer- 
tainly, from that day forth he had never opened his heart to 
auy one. Charlie De Lange was in love. If Gerald Van 
Crysler could have known that fact he would have solved the 
problem which had troubled the elub for several days in about 
as many seconds. But Van Crysler did not know it. Nobody 
knew it but Charlie himself and Marian Lindsay, with whom 
it was an old story. 

That day of the races, when he had seen Captain Stanton, of 
the —th cavalry, driving home with her, had been a bitter one 
furhim. His face had turned very pale as she bowed to him 
from her high seat on the drag, beside the captain. De Lange 
lashed his own horses viciously, aud the frightened animals broke 
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away at imminent risk of colliding with the trap beside him, 
De Lange managed to evade it, and, as he whirled past, he saw 
Harcourt on the seat regarding him intently with his deep, ex- 
pressive eyes. 

At Mrs. Van Ingen’s reception everyone was discussing the 
probability of the future engagement of Miss Lindsay and Cap- 
tain Stanton. “I thought for a time it was Charlie De Lange,” 
said Mrs. Van Ingen, “but it seems the proverbial charm ot 
brass buttons and brave deeds holds good even in these latter 
days of the enlightened nineteenth century. Poor Charlie! I 
wonder if he is cut up about it,” and the good-hearted matron 
sighed as she glanced across the room toward a certain tall, mus- 
cular figure. The blonde head was bent over a pretty debutante. 
He was listening with a polite air of weariness while she endeav- 
oured to interest him in the glowing account of some terrible 
prank concocted and carried out under the classic roof of Madame 
d’Arvigny’s finishing school. 

“Captain Stanton, may I see you a few moments in the smok- 
ing-room?” Captain Stanton looked up, surprised, and dis- 
covered Harcourt standing before him. Laying down Miss 
Lindsay’s fan, which he was carrying as a badge of honour, the 
captain followed Harcourt from the brilliant reception hall to the 
quiet seclusion of the smoking-room. “ What can I do for you, 
Harcourt?” said the captain blithely, as he accepted the proffered 
cigar. “I am only anxious to refresh my memory a little, 
Stanton, and I think you can help me.” The captain paused in 
the act of lighting his cigar and looked into the calm, inscruta- 
ble countenance of Harcourt. “About ten years ago,” the latter 
continued, “in this city there were two rivals for the hand of a 
young girl. Of course, the favoured one incurred the enmity of 
the unfortunate rival. The latter, by systematic and cunning 
falsehood, undermined the girl’s faith in her lover, asserting that 
he sought only her fortune, and would render her life miserable. 
For some strange reason she believed him, and transferred her 
affections to him. How basely he had deceived her and how 
meanly he repaid her love she soon discovered. They were 
married secretly and fled to the West, where he squandered her 
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fortune and broke her heart. She came home to die, and the 
discarded lover stood by her death-bed a year from the time she 
had pledged her troth to him.” 

Harcourt paused in his recital. 

The captain’s ruddy face had grown pale. His whole figure 
was limp and nerveless. 

“Captain Stanton,” Harcourt continued, “ you are well 
acquainted with that man. He is here to-day and suing for the 
haud of a young and innocent girl, who looks upon him as the 
embodiment of manly virtue. I wish you to tell him, from 
me, Captain Stanton, that unless he leaves town inside of a 
week his story shall be known throughout society, and at the 
end of that week he will have to fight me, or, as an alternative, 
have me horsewhip him out of the place.” After which speech 
Harcourt rose aud left the room. 

The captain sat for a moment dazed and limp in his arm- 
chair. When he finally rose, it was not as the same person who 
had sat down there a half-hour ago. The jaunty, debonair 
captain was no more. In his place was a man with a face hag- 
gard and white, who crept like a whipped cur to the dressing- 
room, donned his hat and coat and was gone. 

Charlie DeLange went to the club very seldom now. “ He 
used to be a jolly good fellow,” declared Gerald Van Crysler 
ove day, “ but he isn’t up to anything now. When he does 
come down, he sits and smokes and drinks cocktails till it makes 
your head swim. Went up and slapped him on the back the 
other night and said, ‘Cheer up, Billy, old boy, hopes alead,’ 
and he jumped up as fierce as a tiger, and looked at me as if he 
was going to knock my head off.” 

That night DeLange had a visitor. He was somewhat sur- 
prised when his man announced Harcourt. It was late, and 
Harcourt rarely went calling. Harcourt took a cigar and sat 
himself down in DeLange’s easy chair, while the latter disposed 
his five feet eleven inches against the mautel-piece, and stood 
looking down at him. 

There were dark rings under DeLange’s eyes. His whole 
appearance slowed the havoc of sleepless nights and dissipation. 
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Harcourt looked at him a moment and said gently, “ You’ve 
been going it pretty hard lately, Charlie.” ‘ Perhaps I have,” 
replied DeLange sulleniy. “Great Scott! Harcourt, can’t a 
fellow do as he pleases without everybody’s noticing and com- 
menting upon it? I can’t go down to the club without that 
little snipe Van Crysler locking at me as if I was a striped 
hyena, and that billious cad Rivers shaking his head and mut- 
tering, ‘ Lobster salad.’ ” 

Harcourt waited a moment for De Lange’s excitement to sub- 
side, and then said quietly : 

“ De Lange, I want to tell you a story. There was once a 
young fellow who started out in life by falling dead in love 
with a girl, He was a man whom any girl might be proud to 
have for a lover. But this girl had an ideal. Her lover must 
be brave, noble, have distinguished himself in the service of his 
country. This young fellow had broken his collar-bone, in a 
great foot-ball game, but had kept on playing, and after making 
the only touch-down of the game, and winning it for his college, 
had fallen in a dead faint across the goal line. But the girl 
didn’t think there was anything heroic about that. Foot-ball 
was a brutal game, and ought to be played only by prize- 
fighters. Gentlemen should keep out of it. So when an army 
captain came along, who had been in several Indian fights on the 
western border, and whom nobody knew anything about, she 
thought she had found her ideal, and the young fellow, who loved 
her better than anything else in the world, gave up the struggle, 
and shutting himself up from his friends, went to eating his heart 
out alone. But before long the girl discovered something 
about this brave captain which she ought to have known long 
before, and she began to see that true nobility is not always 
heralded by outward actions; and her heart once having a 
chance to assert itself, she found that she loved the man who 
had left her discouraged.” Harcourt was silent. De Lange was 
leaning his elbow on the mantlepiece, his head was buried in his 
arm. In the silence the little French clock ticked loudly. 
“De Lange,” said Harcourt, softly, after a moment’s silence, 
“are you going to let her love in vain?” De Lange turned 
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around suddenly. There was a moisture in his eyes which he 
did not strive to conceal, as he held out his hand. Harcourt 
grasped it, and for a moment the two stoud silently looking into 
each others eyes. “God bless you, Harcourt!” said DeLange 
at last, as Harcourt went out. 

Gerald Van Crysler’s face was a study as he rushed into the 
club one day about a month later, where Brooks, Harcourt, 
Rivers and the rest were sitting, the picture of bachelor comfort. 
“ Bring me a cocktail, quick, waiter,” he exclaimed, as he sank 
‘ exhausted into a chair. “’Pon honour, the most astounding 
news I ever heard,” he declared after he had recovered himself. 
“Charlie De Lange engaged! Saw them out riding to-day, 
and to Miss Lindsay too, and every one thought it was the 
captain. ‘The captain’s gone west to fight Indians again,” 
added Harcourt quietly. Van Crysler looked at him disgust- 
edly. “And I suppose you knew all about it a month ahead,” 
he exclaimed, sarcastically. “ Well, yes, replied Harcourt. 
You see, I’m going to be best man.” 






























—C. Waldo Cherry. 


MR. WILLOUGHBY. 


Mr. Willoughby descended the stairs to his comfortable 
breakfast-room, picked up his morning newspaper and sat his 
comfortable personage down in his comfortably padded chair. 
“ Foot-ball, foot-ball,” he muttered ; “ it is nothing but foot-ball 
from one end of the sheet to the other!” And he laid aside the 
paper and took up the letters which the butler had just 
brought. 

“ What—what’s this?” said the old gentleman, holding to the 
light a letter whose characters did not bear the impress of a 
very elderly hand—one of seventeen or eighteen perhaps. 
“ What’s this, what’s this— Harry won’t be home to our Thanks- 
giving dinner; foot-ball, foot-ball again. They didn’t play 
foot-ball when I was a boy.” 
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Now there were several things which Mr. Willoughby re- 
garded as inviolable—one was his after-dinner nap, another was 
the sanctity of blood relationship, extending even to such 
characters as old Aunt Thankful and her husband Epinnetus. 
And thirdly and above all was the occasion peculiar to the 
genius of our American institutions when, on a day proclaimed 
by the chief executive, are collected into one concrete wood- 
pile all the various branches of the family tree. 

“See here, my dear ; see this,” he said, holding out the letter 
as his wife entered the room. “ Harry writes that he is going 
right up from college on Thanksgiving morning to a foot-ball 
game and won’t be with us until evening.” 

Now Mrs. Willoughby regarded the Thansgiving dinner in a 
somewhat different light from her husband. It was she who 
was required to superintend the preparation of the sacred feast, 
it was she on whom fell most heavily the task of keeping 
the different warring elements of the family from an open con- 
flict and preserving at least an armed neutrality. But never- 
theless, she said a little sadly, “ You would think that Harry 
would be glad to get home again, you would think he would 
want to see us the first instant that he could leave his books,” 

“ His books—much he cares about his books,’”’ muttered the 
irate parent ; “not a word about his books—it’s all about foot- 
ball, every word of it. What’s this he says? ‘Ten of us have 
hired a coach ; look out for us on the avenue as we go up town.’ 
The extravagance of the young man! I will write to him to 
cancel his arrangements at once.” 

“But Henry,” remonstrated his wife, “just think, he has 
promised his other boys; you won’t have him back out now. 
That wouldn’t be fair towards the others.” 

“ Fair towards the others, fiddlesticks! He can pay the bill 
then—or I will pay it, and he shall come home here to dinner 
at one o’clock, and he shan’t bore us all about foot-ball either!” 
and the old gentleman drew up to the table and began to carve 
the steak. 

Nothing was said for some moments. Then his wife took up 
the letter and read, “ We are going to win surely this year, and 
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I must go and cheer on the boys.” Now, Henry, perhaps it is 
his duty to go. And I don’t blame him—our dinners are stupid 
for a young man like Harry. Now don’t go telling him that 
he can’t go, will you, dear? ” 

“ Pshaw, pshaw,” muttered her husband between mouthfuls 
of hot muffin. 

“And you like sport yourself; you go to base-ball games and 
to yacht raees and horse shows.” 

“‘ But foot-ball, foot-ball, it’s an awful game!” 

“ But Harry doesn’t play, and do you know, everybody goes 
nowadays. Why, at Mrs. Irving’s tea last night everyone was 
talking about this game next Thursday. Now dear, Harry 
must go.” 

“Not with my consent,” said Mr. Willoughby, and he too 
had heard a great deal of the subject. Last evening at the club 
the game of whist had actually been broken up by a discussion of 
the merits of the two college teams. 

Thanksgiving Day broke clear and crisp; exactly the day for 
the foot-ball enthusiast. 

“ Did you tell Harry he couldn’t go?” asked Mrs. Willoughby 
a little nervously. 

° 

“‘T don’t suppose we will see him before evening then?” 

“No.” 

It was always the custom with Mr. Willoughby to attend 
church Thanksgiving morning. His feast of cranberry and 
turkey would have been truly unsanctified without this prepara- 
tion. And moreover, his appetite was additionally whetted by 
his walk in the sharp November air. His wife always staid at 
home to receive the various relations, and Mr. Willoughby 
would return, prayer-book in hand, a little before dinner was 
announced. And so this morning, as in other years, he turned 
the corner of his own street and started down Fifth Avenue at 
a brisk pace, for the church which the Willoughbys had attended 
for years was far down in the neighborhood of Madison Square. 

As the old gentlemen walked along, several times his eye 
was attracted by bows of ribbon in the windows of many of the 
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brown-stone houses, Some were of a certain shade of dark 
blue, others were a combination of black and very promiscuous 
shades of orange. He paid no attention to the phenomenon at 
first, but presently he began to observe numerous passersby 
wearing similar colours; sometimes ribbon rosettes, more often 
bunches of violets or chrysanthemums. And as he neared the 
neighborhood of the great hotels, many were the well-dressed 
young men, enthusiastic and excited as they discussed the 
chances of the college whose colours they bore. 

“ Hello, Willoughby, hello!” said a voice, and a gentleman 
reined-in a span of horses, stopping his barouche close by Mr. 
Willoughby’s side. It was Contrell Blatchford, and on the back 
seat, smoking their cigars, were two other gentlemen, both of 
whom, like Willoughby, had reached life’s period of silver-grey. 
It was this quartette which had spent many a pleasant evening 
at whist. Hearty greetings were exchanged, and Blatchford 
called from the box—“See my new span of blacks? Come, 
take a spin with us!” 

“T cannot do it,” said Willonghby, solemnly. 

“ He’s going down to pray for the continuation of his creature 
comforts,” said old Goudle, whom, rumour had it, never went to 
church at all. 

“To church—down to Dr. Mullet’s? The rector has closed 
his church this Thanksgiving,” said Blucher. 

“ Closed his church!” exclaimed Willoughby. 

“Yes; put up his shutters. All his congregation go to the 
foot-ball game, and the dominie is going to join thgn up on 
Mauhattan Field,” said Goudle. 

“ Easy there, Goudle. Don’t you tell him or he won’t believe 
it,” said Blatchford. “ But it’s a fact, Willoughby. Mallet got 
tired of preaching to empty pews, and will hold no service to- 
day.” The look on Willoughby’s face was indescribable. 

“Come with us to the—” 

“Come, take a ride with us,” interrupted Blatchford, slyly 
tipping a wink to his companions, And from that time on noth- 
ing was said on the subject of foot-ball. 
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And when, after some further arguments and—must we say 
it—proofs, of Dr. Mullet’s defection, Mr. Willoughby climbed 
to the vacant seat on the box, the wily Blatchford turned his 
horses in the opposite direction from Mauhattan Field. 

“ What are you driving down town for?” said Willoughby, 
after he had stood the jolting over the rough pavements for 
about a block. “ Why don’t you go up to the Park, or out 
Riverside, or some place where the roads are smooth ?” 

“ As you say, Willoughby,” said Blatchford, with an inward 
chuckle. “ We’ll go up Madison to the Park, if that suits you 
better, and then you can see for yourself that Dr. Mullet’s 
church is closed.” And Blucher neatly covered this unguarded 
suggestion of foot-ball by the offer of another cigar. 

With jokes and chaff, in which even old men indulge now and — 
then on a holiday, the morning sped rapidly. But suddenly 
Willoughby pulled out his watch and exclaimed, “ What’s this 
—what’s this, Blatchford? Five minutes to one! Where are 
we? Turn around—where are you going to?” And a faint 
suspicion crossed his mind, for between some tall buildings there 
appeared the distant vision of a grandstand and flag-staffs from 
which floated the colours of the rival colleges. 

“Tf you ask me where we are,” said Blatchford, gravely, “I 
would advise you to consult that lamp-post. Notice on one 
side it says ‘ Boulevard,’ and on the other ‘145th St.’ That 
is where we are. Now where are we going? To the Yale- 
Princeton foot-ball game. Goudle, hold on to Willoughby’s 
coat-tails,” and Blatchford himself lashed his horses into a run. 

“ Here there! Here there!” exclaimed Willoughby angrily. 
This is a mean trick! Turn around, Blatchford ; take me home ; 
let me out !” 

“Not for love of you, my dear old boy,” said Blatchford, 
resisting Willoughby’s attempt to seize the reins. “ Foot-ball ’s 
a glorious game, my boy; a glorious game.” 

“ But I have dinner at one,” said Willoughby wildly. “All 
my relations are at my house now. If you won’t drive back— 
if you want to go to that game—let me out. [ll take the 
elevated down.” 
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“ Simply impossible,” said Blatchford ; “ you can’t get home 
now ; the roads are all blocked with the crowd. It would take 
you an hour. Why didn’t you tell us that you had a Thanks- 
giving dinner this noon ?” 

“A lot of good it would have done,” said Willoughby, with 
a groan ; “ but I tell you, Blatchford, confound your old blacks 
—stop ’em; think of the folks waiting for me!” 

“Waiting for you! Don’t deceive yourself. Your old 
Uncle Ep has carved the turkey by this time and is eating away 
with one of your best knives in his mouth,” said Goudle. 
“ Imagine going in to dinner at your own house an hour late. 
What could you tell them?” 

“ Yes, tell old Aunt Thankful, or Thanksgiving, or whatever 
her name is, that you forgot all about her, and took a ride,” said 
Blucher. “After they have all gone, you can give your wife 
some good excuse for staying away all day—sudden business, a 
sick friend, you know. J’ll warrant she has invented at least 
a dozen fur you already. Now don’t go in at just the wrong 
time and upset them ali. Come, Yale’s sure to win!” 

“ Princeton, you mean,” said Blatchford. 

“Let Willoughby cheer for his boy’s college,” said Goudle. 
“Come on, old man, wake up and hear the birds sing; don’t 
look so sad; we’ve got a whole hamper of turkey-sandwiches 
under the seat here, and this vestryman, Blucher, wouldn’t join 
the expedition until Blatchford put in a dozen bottles of fiz.” 

By this time the barouche was on Ninth avenue, close by the 
grounds. Willoughby made one more effort to leave the party, 
but was finally persuaded to remain. It would certainly be 
more pleasant to return after all his relatives had departed, and 
besides, the cries, the cheers, the toots of the horns which 
sounded from within the field, somehow or other filled him with 
a wild desire to witness the great match. 

Now this little narrative is truthful in every particular, but 
it does not at all intend to describe the details of that terrific 
game. Mr. Willoughby, perhaps, did not understand it scien- 
tifically, but he knew when Princeton lost and when Princeton 
made ground, and if his son’s college gained, a certain silk hat 
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left its owner’s head and took short flights in the cold November 
air. But alas! when the game was ended, it was not Mr. 
Willoughby who rode out triumphantly with his tile upon the 
top of acane. It was the old Yale graduate, Blucher. 

All the way down town Mr. Willoughby wondered where his 
son had been during the game; in fact, he was a little anxious 
upon the subject. “ But pshaw, the chances are he didn’t see 
me,” and he tried to content himself with this hypothesis. Nev- 
ertheless, he was anxious to reach home before his son, and, if 
possible, to see Harry before the latter should see Mrs, Wil- 
loughby. The house seemed very quiet as he entered, and to 
his joy he saw that his son’s hat and coat were not upon the hat- 
stand. Lying there, however, was a penciled note, which read 
as follows: 


“Dear HENRY: 

“Aunt Thankful, as she came from the depot, saw you going up town 
in a carriage with some other gentlemen. One of them on the back seat, 
she says, had a blue flag. We all suppose that you have gone to the 
game. Cousin Martha wouldn’t have me stay here alone, so I have gone 


over to her house to tea. 
“ Lovingly, ** Mary. 


“P. S.—I let all the servants go out, so you had better come over to 
her house to tea, too.” 


Mr. Willoughby decided that he wouldn’t take supper at his 
cousin Martha’s. If Harry came home in time, he should go 
and bring his mother home. And at that moment the bell 
rang and Mr. Willoughby admitted his son. Hearty greetings 
were exchanged, but it seemed as though the father regarded 
him with a little suspicion. 

“ Where’s mother? ” asked Harry. 

“ Out to tea.” 

“Tea; I wish I had some this minute,” said Harry. 

“ A boy who stays away from his Thanksgiving dinner may 
well wish for his supper,” said Mr. Willoughby grimly. “ The 
servants have al! gone out, and so has the fire.” 

“Well, I’m thankful that our crowd had something beside 
sandwiches for lunch,” said Harry. 
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Mr. Willoughby looked a little uneasy. “ Who won the 
game ?” he asked. 

“Yale. We saw every bit of it from the top of the coach. 
I don’t suppose people down low iu a barouche could tell who 
won.” 

“ Harry,” said Mr. Willoughby in a low tone, “ let’s go over 
to the Windsor and get a Thanksgiving dinner, and let us be 
thankful that Yale only scored twelve points.” And after they 
had finished a substantial meal Willoughby the elder added, 
“ Now we’ll go around and bring your mother home, and we’ll 
tell her that she needn’t have any more big Thanksgiving 
dinners. Next year we’ll all go on a coach to the game together. 
And more than that, next year Princeton is going to win. I 


know it.” 
E. J. Patterson. 


A SNOW FLAKE. 


PON my window-sill, a snowflake sank to rest, 
An angel messenger it seemed, no earth-born guest. 
I watched it for a moment, lo! it quickly fled, 
A pearly dew-drop only, glittered in its stead, 
But a last faint rosy light from the glow of the dying sun, 
From the dew-drop’s heart flashed forth, ’ere winter’s day was'done. 


A soul from the far-off mystic world was borne to life, 
Not long it lingered mid these scenes with conflict rife ; 
But a life which sin had doomed to tread the darksome way, 
Led back to all the fuilness of the clear and perfect day, 
Left a memory ne’er forgot. 


C. W. C. 
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EDITORIAL. 


E take pleasure in thanking Profs. Scott and Perry for their 

kindness in acting as judges in the Lar. essay contest. 

The prize has been awarded to Mr. George Stewart McCague, 
of the Senior Class. 

We are more than pleased with the work that has been done 
in this contest, but it is surprising that the Junior Class, which 
can evidently hold its own in the way of essays, should give 
such meagre results in short stories and poetry. We cannot 
believe that this unfortunate state of things is necessary, and 
have therefore decided to offer a further inducement in the shape 
of an additional prize of ten dollars, to be awarded in the De- 
cember number. This prize will be given for the best story 
submitted before December Ist. 

At a recent meeting of the board it was decided to reduce the 
number of editors to four, but a final opportunity will be 
afforded in this contest to bring out the best work of the Junior 
Class. All contributions will be judged on their merits, irre- 
spective of the award of the prize. This prize is open to the 
whole college. 

The addition of this prize necessitates a change in the arrange- 
ment of the other prizes. The prize for underclassmen, pre- 
viously announced for the March number, will be given in Jan- 
uary. ‘This prize, of ten dollars, will be given to that member 
of the Freshman or Sophomore class who shall submit the best 
sketch before January 10th, 1894. 

The usual regulations apply to these competitions, viz., all 
articles submitted for prizes must be signed by a nom de plume 
and accompanied by an envelope containing both the nom de 
plume and the writer’s real name. 
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GOOD-BYE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


E congratulate the team upon their splendid work at Man- 
heim. On the outcome of that game depended, in a large 
measure, the future of pure eollege athletics, and Princeton’s 
victory meant a great deal more than the ordinary vanquishing 
of a rival team. 

Foot-ball has, so far, happily remained free of the taint of pro- 
fessionalism. The one feature that makes these contests of such 
interest to the public is that they are carried on by students, 
with no other motive than a pride in upholding the honour of 
their college and interest in the game for its own sake, The 
players have been men attending college for the sake of the in- 
tellectual culture and other advantages which college training is 
supposed to give, and if to this rule there have been unfortu- 
nate exceptions they were few and far between. The importance 
of maintaining this position has been so distinctly realized that 
first year specials are almost universally debarred from intercol- 
legiate contests, it being thought not unreasonable that, to dispel 
avy doubt as to a man’s actual position as a student, he should 
either pass an adequate entrance examination or evince sufficient 
interest in his college work by remaining in college a year. 
Again, since foot-ball has become so important an element in 
college life, there is danger of men’s leaving their own college 
and going to another for no other purpose than to play on the 
team, a practice which, if universal, would strike at the very 
heart of pure athletics. It was, therefore, agreed by the leading 
colleges that a man who had identified himself with one college 
should not afterwards play on the team of another, but as this 
rule might manifestly work injustice, it was afterwards so modi- 
fied that such a student might play after studying one year at 
his new college. To require this much evidence of a bona fide 
change was eminently fair and equitable, but as one of the col- 
leges had already made up her team on another basis, as that 
college had beaten us last year and as the season was far advanced, 
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we waived the rule in their case and agreed to play against a 
team made up in flagrant disregard of its provisions. 

As the entrance requirements of the Medical School of the 
University of Pennsylvania (we quote from its catalogue, p. 
214) consist merely of an “ essay of about three hundred words, 
as a test in orthography and grammar,” and “an examination in 
elementary physics,” it will be seen that we conceded a great 
deal in allowing their medical school to play at all, but they in- 
sisted that the medical department was an integral part of the 
college, and, as such, entitled to take part in college athletics. 
Now we find, on a further examination of the catalogue, that out 
of eight hundred and forty-seven students in the medical de- 
partment, only one hundred and forty-six, or seventeen per cent., 
are college graduates atall! Clearly, then, it is a very unusual 
thing for the U. P. medical students to have come from another 
college, and a three-hundred-word essay, supplemented by an 
examination in elementary physics and eight weeks’ work on a 
Varsity team, is a very inadequate test of a bona fide student. 
None of our men are allowed to play on such easy terms, nor do 
they desire to do so. 

In refusing to abide by this eminently reasonable rule, Penn- 
sylvania has placed herself without the pale of amateur ath- 
letics, though we are at a loss to understand why, if her present 
players are bona fide students, and expect to stay at the Univer- 
sity through the year, Pennsylvania should be injured by the 
application of the rule next year. We desire light on this point. 

There are also one or two other features in connection with 
this very unique foot-ball team. The fact that two of their men 
were ruled off during the game, the interesting sight of a player 
jumping upon the back of his prostrate opponent, the peculiar 
performance of some substitutes along the side lines in striking 
an opposing player with their fists, all these were rather novel 
spectacles in a game supposed to be the peculiar possession of 
gentlemen. They are probably no more than straws, but they 
show fairly well which way the wind blows, and may explain 
why it is that such a wide-spread feeling exists that a certain 


institution had better remain permanently out in the cold. 
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In short, the “All-America team ” has not made a very cred- 
itable showing this year. They will never again be allowed to 
make up a team in the remarkable manner employed this year, 
and when they conform to the playing rules of the Association 
they must inevitably sink to the second rank. Even with their 
composite team they could make no showing against Princeton’s 
legitimate eleven, and it is a cause of infinite congratulation to 
honest amateur athletics that they could not. As we write these 
words the news comes of Yale’s victory, no less decisive than 
ours. And so this modern Jack Cade passes from the circle into 
which he has forced his way ; we hope the lesson has been well 
learned, and that Princeton and the University of Pennsylvania 
will never meet again on the foot-ball field. 


THE COLLEGE. 


T HAS been remarked more than once this fall that these are 
the times that try men’s souls, and the statement is fearfully 
true. We are making history very fast just now, dnd whether 
we wish it or not, we who are now in college have it in our 
power to give a right or a wrong direction to the current of 
college life for several years to come. For one thing, the future 
of the Thansgiving game is in our hands. We are glad to find 
that our suggestion last month as to the necessity of prompt 
action by the students was so quickly taken up and approved 
and we are sure that everyone realizes the imperative need of a 
strict observance of our resolutions next Thanksgiving day. 

If some stranger had observed the seething, tumultuous con- 
dition of the college last month, drifting hither and thither in 
apparently lawless confusion, swayed by every passing breath, 
and the subject of a thousand conflicting rumours and vague re- 
ports, it would have seemed the refinement of chaos, obeying no 
law and without a single unifying principle ; but if our observer 
had been gifted with a finer psychical insight, he might have 
seen in all this, not a scene of unmeaning confusion, but the 
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working off of some long-standing evil humours in the body 
politic and a general claritication of the system. This process 
culminated on a certain Thursday evening, and the next morning 
the patient awoke, realized that he had been the victim of a long 
fever, and found himself cured. 

Whether the faculty has misunderstood the position of the 
students we do not know; certain it is that the students have 
misunderstood the faculty, and now that the scales have dropped 
from their eyes they are quick to acknowledge their mistake. 
We think that the hearty and spontaneous sympathy which the 
student body, especially the upper classmen, now has with the 
faculty, is the most encouraging sign of the past five years, and 
it may be well that this feverish unrest should have worked 
itself clear, if only to hasten this desirable, and, as we believe, 
permanent result. 

We confess that in an editorial last month we unwittingly did 
the faculty an injustice. We stated that we thought it unfortu- 
nate that the faculty should adopt such sweeping regulations in 
regard to hazing as to render the moral co-operation of the stu- 
dents impossible. We believed at that time that the faculty not 
only proposed to put a stop to brutal hazing, for which all the 
students rejoiced, but also to abolish the comparatively harmless 
custom of guying the freshmen; in short, to do away with the 
old distinction between the freshmen and the three other classes. 
This seemed to us very unfortunate, as by placing the bad and 
the indifferent in the same category it would have been impossi- 
ble to arouse much sentiment against the bad. 

We are now glad to acknowledge that on this point we were 
mistaken, and that so far as we have any reason to judge, and 
speaking, of course, unofficially, the faculty has no intention of 
putting a stop to guying, etc., and that it recognizes the distinc- 
tion which the students make between freshman and not-fresh- 
man. The faculty do not themselves approve of the distinétion, 
they think it a childish one and a relic of barbarism which ought 
to be put away, but for its abolition they are willing to rely on 
the voluntary action of the students themselves. 
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In fact, after a discussion of the subject with several mem- 
bers of the faculty, we confess that our own views on this point 
have been considerably modified. It seems to us that there is 
much force in the suggestion, that we have outgrown the time 
when such treatment should be afforded the incoming class, and 
that there is a tremendous waste of energy in the friction between 
Sophomore and Freshmen. There is much to be said on both 
sides, and we will have occasion to speak on this subject later on. 
It is enough for the present that a mistake of long standing has 
been cleared away, even if the purification has been so as by fire. 

We believe there is no college in the country in which there 
is more harmony between the students and the faculty than in 
Princeton College. 
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*‘ Oh! this is the day that we go to the city.”” 
—Old Song. 


“‘ The murmuring of doves in immemorial elms.”’ 
is 
— Tennyson. 


PEAKING of doves, even the far-reaching poet’s ear could never have 
heard their murmur in otr elms this afternoon. Outside the grated 
windows of the secluded Lit. sanctum there’s a game of campus foot- 
ball going on—de Princetons are swipin’ de Yaleses. And, amid alumni 
cheers, and the peaceful sound of the broken glass, as it slowly trickles 
through the balconies of Old Reunion, the Gossip is vainly striving to 
prepare his department. Smash! There goes another window, another 
pane broken, and—but you all know what it is—at least, any of you 
good pollers who live in Reunion. However, what’s the use of grumb- 
ling? All of us can’t play foot-ball on the ’Varsity grounds, and we’ve 
all got to try to win somehow, even though it’s only by kicking a ball 
between the college offices and the sidewalk. College Spirit? Why, our 
campus kickers have beaten Yale hundreds of times this fall, and our 
players on the ’Varsity grounds will do it, too—so here’s to them ! 
Thahkegiving Day will soon be here, and again, for better or for worse, 
we'll all depart for the city. How proud we feel as we stroll up Fifth 


Avenue, walking 
“ Along 


The Bois de Boulogne 
With an independent air,”’ 


with huge chrysanthemums in our button hoies, trying in vain to hide a 
complacent smile as the passing pretty girl whispers to her companion: 
“A college man!” Surely its our day! We are the pride of the town, 
and we fee! it. The windows are all decked in our colours, and the small 
boys stare up in wonder and nudge each other: “Some ob de Prince- 
tons. Dey’ll bein descrap. Tey trows each oder in canals!” 

Those of us who are lucky clamber up on coaches and roll cheering up 
the avenue, past the long lines of good people who are going to church, 
and who stare good naturedly at us. Then we go by the park and under 
the elevated. There is the wait for the gates to open and then for the 
teams to come out. Oh, how chilly the air is in those long feverish 
moments! How huge and gray the smoke beclouded crowds look, and, 
amid the dull roar, the white bands of the gridiron shine—out cold and 
careless of the coming battle. The blue-legged giants edge their way to 
the field, and then, our boys! and we are shouting ourselves to pieces. 

Somewhere in Vanity Fair Thackeray tells of the terrible strain and 
nervous sufferings and excitement of those who stayed at home in Brus- 
sels during the Battle of Waterloo. To those poor, hapless creatures 
who had the misfortune of remaining in rainy Princeton on the after- 
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noon of the recent game at Manheim, the Gossip heartily recommends 
that chapter. It is bad enough at any time to si¢ still and watch a 
close and exciting game, but oh the horrors of staying at home! How- 
ever well you may have planned and mapped out your afternoon plans 
are sure to go to the winds. Try tosit down quietly and read, and before 
you know it muddy and striped legs are running across the page. Get 
up and look out through the window, and you are soon thinking how 
hard it must be raining at Manheim. You stare at the clock ; perhaps 
it’s a quarter to two. “ Yes, the teams are just coming out.” You cal- 
culate when they began to play, and when the first half was over. You 
wonder what the score is, and who it was that made the touch-downs, 
and how the boys must be cheering. Then, just by way of experiment, 
for one short moment you suppose to yourself: “ What if the long runs 
were not in the right direction, or if the ball twisted and sailed over the 
wrong posts?” Horrors! In a minute you bolt from your chair, snatch 
up your hat and coat, and are rushing like a mad man through the rain 
and the wet. 

You wander over the campus and through the gloomy entries. How 
lonely theyare! and yet, after all, those bare walls and battered banisters 
are rare old company. Somehow, when they’re all empty, you feel as 
if you could get closer to them, as if you had no rivals in their hearts. 
You do, indeed, become a part of them, and they in turn belong to you 
the more. Then you think how short a time it will be before*you’ll 
leave them, and how they’ll be disgraced if that score should be wrong. 
Again you rush out ia the wet. Ia front of the Princetonian office are 
three small town muckers and a janitor aad a lone student, all be- 
draggled and all dripping witb the rain, but there on the bulletin-board 
— Four to Nothing.” 

These beautiful days of November, with their clear, cold nights, are 
hard days for the Lrr. editor. They are the days when the voice of the 
subscriber should be heard in the land, the days when the grave and 
reverend Seniors of the Board have to creep around in the dark, striv- 
ing to avoid the galling humiliation of being stopped for Freshies by the 
energetic Sophomores, and when, knocking at the doors for hidden 
Freshman wealth, they are politely refused admission by the all-cherish- 
ing landladies, or, perhaps, if they are pcsitively sure that they really 
are Seniors, they are allowed to enter the parlour and light up the gas, 
whilst the ever watchful Cerbera collects her charges. One evening the 
Gossip finished his rounds at our newinn. He was tired and weary. 
Literature and esthethics did not seem to be booming in Canal street. 
Heavy-hearted, he slowly climbed the steps. Light and warmth shone 
out through the doors and windows. With an eager stride he made a 
dart for the entrance. There on the great broad door-sill, surrounded 
by the massive white porticos, lying all alone in the cold and the dark- 
ness, was a small, poor, belated little copy of the October Lit. The 
Gossip turned and hastened home in the night. It was the most 
pathetic and heart-rending sight he had ever seen. , 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


“ If you would learn to write ‘tis in the street you must learn it.”’ 


—Emerson. 


HE Table has spent many an enjoyable spare hour lately, in making 
a study of the works of that popular American author, Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, and consequently feels moved to talk a little about him 
this month. By the way, since Mr. Davis was over there in England, 
having a good time and writing it up for our benefit, some of our big 
dailies have been spending a little of their fun on him. One of them 
speaks of him as that “ smooth-faced, good-looking young man with the 
big shoulders and more dignity than he can stand under,” and another 
hints quite decidedly at his conceit, while Life has a bit of fun at his ex- 
pense, too. 

Mr. Davis is most decidedly one of those who have learned to write 
“in the streets,” as Emerson put it. No matter which of his works you 
happen to be reading, you are continually impressed with the fact that 
the author knows what he is talking about or, that as his western friends 
would put it, “ he’s been there.” And then he is so thoroughly Ameri- 
can, too. His characters, his style, his point of view are all delightfully 
American. No Anglo-mania for him, in spite of the good time he has 
been having on the other side of the pond, and which he describes for 
us in his article on “London in the Season,” in Harper’s for November, 
in which he says, “ Our English cousin * * * explains the fact that 
we know more about his country and its laws and great men than he 
does about ours, as a perfectly natural tribute to its superiority, just as 
the Western man is expected to know who is Governor of New York 
State, while the inhabitant of New York is excused if he does not recol- 
lect who may be Governor of Idaho or Nebraska. This is not the proper 
view at all. The American knows more about England than English- 
men know about America, because he is interested in the world at large, 
and not only in the county or borough in which he exisis. He would 
feel ashamed if he did not know. The Englishman is not ashamed. * 
* * The Englishman takes nothing to America but himself. The 
American takes to England and the rest of Europe the accumulated 
learning of his life-time, a quick interest, which is not curiosity, and a 
foreknowledge of the traditions and present daily life of what he sees.” 
Is not this a well-put statement of facts which we, as Americans, have 
often felt to be true? 

Every reader of Dickens remembers his characters by their faces or for 
some physical peculiarity of each. But Mr. Davis’ characters, most of 
them, are very, very modern people, not particularly individual as to 
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features, etc., but quite such persons as make up the crowds on Fifth ave- 
nue, say near Madison Square. (Van Bibber, Eleanore Cuyler, Hefty 
Barke, Gallegher and the rest, they’!! all pass you in a few minutes there, 
on any pleasant day.) The strong point about Mr. Davis’ people is that 
they are so very lifelike, so very natural, and show themselves so thor- 
oughly in what they say. As in “ real life,” their conversation tells what 
they are, and does it perfectly. 

Description is not Mr. Davis’ strongest point, but he is master of just 
enough of the art to be able to furnish most fitting settings for his scenes, 
Listen to this bit from “ His Bad Angel,” describing Thorold’s room: 
“Tt wasa darkly-furnished room, lit by candies under red shades, and 
strewn with furs and heavy rugs. It was part of the ideal apartments of 
a young Englishman, from whom Thorold rented it while the owner was 
off yachting, and it was filled with relics of his former voyages and the 
tribute of bazars and bric-d-brac shops. There were great divans heaped 
with cushions, and huge leather chairs, and arms, and rows of minia- 
tures,and blue and white saucers, and cabinets of ivory from India, 
filled with old silver and pretty trifles from Paris shops; and the smart 
dinner-gowns of the women as they moved from cabinet to picture, ex- 
claiming over the treasures of the room, gave to it just the life and colour 
it most needed.” There is daintiness and good taste for you. Here isa 
picture of Mrs. Inness from the same story that tells us a good deal about 


her: “Ia the center of the room Mrs. Inness sat, or rather reclined, 
on the broad arm of one of the big leather chairs, leaning back, with one 


bare arm thrown behind her head, and with the other holding a glass 
which she rested lightly on her knee. Her attitude showed her figure 
and almost every line of her body, from the point of her slippered toe, 
with which she tapped the floor, to the top of her well-poised head. It 
was a graceful, indolent, and obviously meditated pose, which Thorold 
observed with cynical approval.” Vivid as a fine oil-colour, isn’t it? In 
his “The West from a Car Window,” which every one who has been 
west of Kansas City must acknowledge to be a most true and most inter- 
esting book, there are one or two scenes described with the accuracy of 
Frederic Remington’s water-colours of the same country: “ The prairie 
* * * stretched on every side to the horizon, level and desolate, and 
rising and falling in the heat. Beneath was a red, sandy soil covered 
with cactus and bunches of gray, leafless brush, marked with the white 
skeletons of cattle, and overhead a sun at white heat, and heavily-mov- 
ing buzzards wheeling in circles or balancing themselves with out- 
stretched wings between the hot sky above and the hot, red soil below.” 
Well done as all these descriptions are, they are merely second thoughts, 
serving the purpose of setting off Mr. Davis’ characters and their con- 
versations, and doing their part finely, too. 

Another thing that attracted the Table to Mr. Davis was his familiarity 
with college men and college life, both here and in England. I suppose 
roost of the readers of the Lir. have read his “ Undergraduate Life at 
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Oxford,” in Harper's for October. It is a description of an university 
life that almost rivals our life here at Princeton, with its good-fellowship, 
its athletics and its fun. The Zable used to think of English university 
life as a dull existence, something like the idea that the mention of 
Heidelberg and Leipzic brings up in the mind of the average American 
collegian, about six lectures a day and no foot-ball, you know. But now 
the Table is almost persuaded to go over to Oxford and try a “ P. G.,” it’s 
not very hard, so Mr. Davis says, and one’s good times are unlimited. 
Then in “The Weat from a Car Window” Mr. Davis says, in speaking 
of watching cowboys roping runoing horses, “There is something in a 
contest of this sort that has appealed to something in all human beings 
who have blood in their veins, from the days when one gladiator followed 
another with a casting-net and a trident around the arena down to the 
present, when ‘ Peter’ Poe drops on one knee and tries to throw Heffle- 
finger over his shoulder.” Agaia he says, “ The brakeman on a freight 
and passenger train in Southern Texas was a lower-class man whom I 
remembered at Lehigh University as an expert fencer ; the conductor on 
the same train was from the same college town; the part owner of a 
ranch, whom I supposed I had left looking over the papers in the club, 
told me he had not been in New York for a year, and that his partner 
was “Jerry” Biack, who, as I trust no one has forgotten, was one of 
Princeton’s half-backs.” Does any one wonder that Mr. Davis’ books 
are popular with college men ? 

Just another word about Mr. Davis before we turn to the magazines of 
the month. Sidney Lanier wrote: “The greatest work has always gone 
hand in hand with the most fervent moral purpose.” Now, Mr. Lanier 
certainly would approve of Mr. Davis, on the ground of this criticism, for 
a great deal of the strength of his stories lies in the moral principle they 
point out to us. It is done in no artificial or Pharisaical way, but there 
does exist in his writings a distinct tendency to make the reader better 
and stronger for having read them. Especially is this so in such stories 
as “The Other Woman ” and “ His Bad Angel,” in both of which it is 
this element that gives them their greatest charm. 








MAGAZINES. 


In the Yale Lit. we note the De Forest Prize Oration on Joseph Ernest 
Renan, by Winthrop E. Dwight. It isa just estimate of Renan’s strength 
and weakness, and in places is very eloquent. A short story by Lindsay 
Denison, “ The Soft Answer,” shows decided skill in description. 

The Amherst Lit. is especially good this month, with a careful study of 
“The Rape of the Lock,” by H. A. Jump; “An Old Landmark,” by C. A. 
Andrews, a description of the Wayside Inn of Sudbery; and a good 
story of college life, “A Morning with Clouds,” by C. T. Burnett. The 
Sketch Book, the contributors’ department, is very readable, with a 
sketch of a scene on the Oil Exchange, by D W. Morrow, and another, 
“Capt. Jack,” by Thornton Jenkins. This last is a picture of an old 
sailor, to whom “long communion with old ocean has made the salt 
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spray, the sea birds calling in their wild flight, and the ceaseless turmoil 
of the waters, almost a necessary part of his being.” 

In the Wellesley Magazine, “ Reflections,” by Katharine Lee Bates, is a 
very pretty article on “ the outdoor beauties of Wellesley life, as reflected 
in the after-life of a Wellesley student,” and Mary Bingham Hill’s essay 
on “ Shakespeare’s Treatment and Use of the Elements in Nature,” is 
very interesting, showing both extensive and careful study’ of Shake- 
speare’s works and a keen appreciation of the picturesque. One of the 
very best poems we have seen in any college magazine for months is 
“Attic Glimpses,” by Lillian Corbett Barnes,’91. It must be said, though, 
that the Wellesley Magazine contains too many contributions from the 
alumnz and too few from the undergraduate body to make it a repre- 
sentative college organ. 

The Williams Lit. has a Centennial Number this month, and begins it 
with a photogravure frontispiece of scenery near Williamstown, and 
Washington Gladden, of the Class of 60, writes on “ Looking Backward,” 
a recollection cf his days. 8, G. W. Benjamin has an interesting article, 
“Random Opinions and Reminiscences of an Alumnus,” while Charles 
L. Hubbard writes on “ Early Williams Journalism,” and O. O. Partridge 
on “Later Williams Journalism.” With Hamilton W. Mabie’s article 
on “The Student Community,” and 8S. R. Spring’s on “ Williams in the 
Eighteenth Century,” this number of the Williams Lit. is one of the best 
specimens of college magazines that have come to our table in a long 
time. 

POETRY. 
MOONLIGHT ON THE HUDSON. 

A softening radiance bathes the earth to-night, 

"Neath whose transforming touch stream, crag and glade 

Melt in dream-pictures dim. Each arbored shade 
Beneath old Storm King’s darkly frowning height 
Becomes a goblin grot, where lurks a sprite 

On mischief bent, but wary and afraid 

Lest, by some moonbeam’s tell-tale glance betrayed, 
All his dark elf-pranks lie unveiled In light. 
On the hushed river’s gently heaving breast 

The silvery moonlight, pure and lovely, sleeps, 
While somewhere toward the mountain’s wooded crest 

A night-hawk sai's on poised wing, and keeps 
His lonely vigil. Now, by night winds caressed, 

A sweet, far strain of music hither creeps. 

— Vale Lit. 


Common-sense, I hate thee, 
Always crowding in, 

Pricking fair dream-bubbles 
With thy hard, sharp pin, 

Saying, ‘‘ Yes; they’re brilliant, 
But see, how thin and soft! ’’ 

Come, check that fatal tendency 
To let them sail aloft 

—Smith College Monthly. 
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BOOK TALK. 


My friends, in the happier days of the muse 
We were luckily free from such things as reviews. 
—A Fable for Critics. 


“Novel writing is a business,” says Marion Crawford. And Mr. 
Crawford is certainly an energetic business man, for the rapidity with 
which his novels are produced almost equals the wonderful speed with 
which it is said Sir Walter Scott used to write. And this rapidity only 
strengthens us in a notion which we gain from other sources, that this 
writing is being done by a machine, a very highly organized and per- 
fected machine it is true, but a machine nevertheless. Not that we 
would call his novels artificial or unnatural any more than photographs 
taken with a fine lens are apt tu be false to the reality. Mr. Crawford’s 
machine has a remarkable lens, and he focuses it on some very inter- 
esting subjects. More than this, he develops the views taken in an 
admirable way, and in the end mounts them, thoroughly burnished, on 
very attractive cardboard. 

But while his novels are always interesting and often exciting, we feel, 
as we read, the need of something, which, for the want of a better name, 
we may call the ideal element; for his scenes and characters really are 
little more than photographs. There is the lack of that mysterious but, 
at the same time, evident quality which a true artist puts into his 
painting. 

The scene of his Jatest novel, ‘‘ Marion Darche,”* is laid in New York. 
He has taken us to Italy, to India and other parts of the world, and now 
we are prepared to enjoy again his clever pictures of society in the me- 
tropolis, for, to use once more our figure of the photographer, he has 
snapped his Kodak on a very interesting little group of people. It is 
the old story of misplaced affection—the fair girl marries the wrong 
man, and when he has been disposed of (in this case by his own agency) 
the author sets matters straight by having her marry the presumably 
right one. There is also the little side play of Dolly Maylands and Rus- 
sell Vanburgh, and their conversation is very entertaining and clever. 

People like to read that which they have themselves experienced or 
seen, just as there is a pleasure in looking at the picture of a familiar 
object. In her descriptions of home life Helen Dawes Brown shows her- 
self an accurate observer and she retouches with just enough of the ideal 
element, of which we spoke a moment ago, to keep her stories from the 
over-realism which the Editor's Table attacked so valiantly last month. 


wee Marion Darche.”” By F. Marion Crawford. (New York: MacMillan & Co.) 
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It is only by a proper combination of the real and ideal that we may 
ever attain the perfection of literary art, and in “The Petrie Estate” * she 
has very nearly struck the true proportion. For in this volume she cer- 
tainly draws some very human characters with the necessary idealiza- 
tion of art. And her forte lies in character depiction and in its unfold- 
ing and development. Charlotte Coresdale isa most womanly woman 
of the “ new type,” and as for Grace Hathaway—who has not been fasci- 
nated, for a time at least, by just such a girl? And in these two 
characters we see again her striking use of contrast such as we noticed 
last month in her “Two College Girls.” And then there is old Mrs. 
Bisbee and Aunt Cornelia and the hero, Richard Waring; though 
womanlike the authoress is most successful with her heroines. 

It’s a very pretty story, well written and with many a true artistic 
touch ; and more than this, it has that elevation of thought and senti- 
ment which is the true remedy for the materialism of the day. 


eo. 2-2 ¢ @ 


Adwirers of Aldrich’s short stories will not be surprised to know that 
“Two Bites at a Cnerry, with Other Tales,” + has thus early reached its 
second edition. The first story in this volume revives an old theme, 
gives it shifting scenery and a startling surprise for a dénouement. We 
learn again from a tale of sad experience that it is not well for a youth, 
whose heart is dented by the charms of a maid of nineteen, to take Two 
Bites at a Cherry—to have her marry a railroad king, who, after some 
years, is agreeable enough to die—is successively depressing and re-assur- 
ing. But to meet her, accidentally, in Naples, and to find the dent not 
smoothed out of your own constant heart, and here on the spot at last, 
just outside St. Janarius, to actually propose, is, to say tae least, very 
engaging—but, after all, to find her second husband waiting close by, 
emphasizes the lesson in a novel but unusually cruel fashion. “Goliath” 
is very amusing, and eloquently delineates the natural, universal and 
necessarily strained relations subsisting between man and dog. The 
completest characterization is, perhaps, seen in “ My Cousin, the Colo- 
nel.” Mark Twain once told of a Yankee, named Bill, who tried to sell 
at an exorbitant price an aged, worn out, broken-down horse. Every 
day he used to pass on the road his brother, a teamster, who was 
accustomed to ask if he had driven the bargain. For some time the 
reply was, “ Not yet.” At length the sale was effected, and $300 realized 
on a $20 plug. “ Ye’es—sold him,” replied Bill, slowly, to his brother’s 
usual question. “Who to?” he asked, curiously. With apparent un- 
concern, after some moments’ hesitation, Bill naively drawled out, 
“ Mother.” Mr. Aldrich satirizes “My Cousin, the Colonel,” in a some- 


* The Petrie Estate." By Helen Dawes Brown. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

+ Two Bites at a Cherry, with Other Tales.” By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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what similar fashion, and shows how the Southerner could use his 
relations. Incidentally, of course, “the Colonel” is a reprobate, a 
bankrupt, a drunkard, a liar, an advocate of the Lost Cause, the most 
ungrateful of ingrates, and, “to all intents and purposes, a Southerner.” 
The story touches many points of human nature and renders, perhaps, 
the first and only testimony on record of a Southerner’s out-Yankeeing 
a Yankee. 


* & ee & 


At no living author has so much cavil and criticism been directed as 
at that queer Scandanavian genius who, for the past thirteen years, has 
been the puzzle and irritator of reader and critic alike. The latest criti- 
cism of Ibsen has taken form in a series of parodies on five of his social 
dramas.* They satirize Ibsen’s peculiarities of construction and style 
in a complete and humourous manner. Ibsen’s tendency to sententious 
and illogical sentence-structure is admirably “shown up.” The reader 
is often in doubt as to [bsen’s meaning. In such cases Mr. Punch’s 
version supplies one, as for example in “ Hedda Gabler,” Ibsen makes 
Mrs. Elvsted say: “He made a kind of real person out of me.” By 
which he meant to demonstrate that contact with original people begets 
individuality. But Mr. Punch destroys this meaning with one utterly 
absurd and laughable: ‘“ Which I wasn’t before, you know,” is his addi- 
tion to Mrs. Elvsted’s illogical utterance. 

In the “Wild Duck,” and “ Dr. Herdel,” Ibsen’s peculiar symbolism 
and obscurity of mode is made manifest. In the parody of ‘‘ Hedda 
Gabler,” the merely eccentric and unconventional heroine has appar- 
ently become violently insane, while the absurdly simple and good- 
natured hero has reached a stage little removed from driveling idiocy ; 
and dear little Mrs. Elvsted, who was one of the few characters we 
really could admire in Ibsen, becomes a ridiculous object as she goes 
around seeking for some one to “inspire.” In “Rosmersholm,” where 
Rector Kroll “takes off his gloves meaningly,” the satirist illustrates 
Ibsen’s tendency to build up a drama and to draw an inference from 
the most trivial phases, the most ordinary acts of society. No one 
whose intellgence has been baffled by the strange productions of Ibsen 
can turn to Mr, Punch’s version without a feeling of amusement and 
relief. Ibsen has put questions to us which we are unable to answer ; 
social problems which our generation will never solve. With the 
instinct of all humanity to ridicule what they caunot understand, to 
make light of what is unanswerable, we turn to Punch’s version, and 
appreciate it heartily. 

The critic is making this section rather a miscellaneous one, including 
such books as cannot go under his regular discussions of the month’s 
fiction or poetry or other particular types of literature. In “ College 
Tom”t we have a most delightful picture of colony life in the eighteenth 


* “Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen.”” By F. Anstey. (New York and London: MacMillan & Co.) 
+ College Tom.”’ By Caroline Hazard. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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century. Old Narragansett is the scene of the work, and Thomas Hazard, 
the son of Robert, the central figure. When we realize that the bock is 
written by Caroline Hazard, the granddaughter of his grandson, it ap- 
pears to us instinctively. Turning over the pages, a life that is far 
removed from ours is depicted. The quaint language, the simple, yet 
sturdy folk, the earnest purpose and the straightforward action, all tend 
to give us a better understanding of the New England pioneers, who, by 
their quiet heroism, dedicated this land to liberty. Their age was not 
strained as is ours, and it is good tor us to look backward now and then 
to keep in touch with a society which, though it may lack much of the 
veneer which makes the present so dazzling, yet contains in its rugged 
simplicity much of the true manliness and womanliness which ours 
lacks. Then a man’s position was decided by his own inherent worth, 
now it depends far too greatly on the skill of his tailor or the genius of 
his valet. 

In Thomas Hazard, of Narragansett, and his contemporaries is pre- 
sented a typical off-shoot of the Pilgrim Fathers. A Friend so earnest 
in his convictions that he almost broke with his own father, because he 
thought it not right to own slaves, with steadfast will he farmed his 
own plantation with the sid of hired help, though all his neighbors still 
clung to slave labour. This glimpse of ancient Rhode Island life cannot 
fail to charm the reader, as historically and as a sociological study it is 
most interesting. 

Utopias were written long before the days of Sir Thomas Moore, per- 
haps even Platos “ Republic” was not the first, and at any rate Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward” is not the last. For we have a book this month 
called “Sub Ccelum,”* which likewise pictures an ideal community. 
The title is supposed to suggest “asky built human world,” and does 
not mean, as one of our editors translated it, ‘everything under the 
sun.” Yet such is almost its scope, and this would be the main general 
criticism of the book, that it tries to contain too much in one little 
volume. The author endeavors to portray a state of society literally 
teeming with milk and honey, where harmony and love prevail, where 
every man is for his neighbors as well as for himself, where dogs never 
bark, where small boys never whistle and children never cry, where 
men do the housework and cooks receive a better salary than senators, 
where newspaper reporters are rightly honoured and where the office- 
seeker is unheard of. Moreover, vice is unknown, rich and poor fare 
alike and verily it is all a foreshadowing of the millenium. And while 
in everything the book’s ideals are high, there are many of them which 
are attainable. For it is hardly a social theory, it is only the statement 
of results for which all long and some pray. The main merit of this 
work is its suggestiveness contrasting what might be with what really 
exists. 
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a Sub Coclum.” By A. P. Russell. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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We usually think of a primer as a text-book for beginners, but in “The 
Primer of Philosophy ”* the author states that the book “is not ex- 
pressly designed to give instruction to beginners in philosophy, but it is, 
nevertheless, eminently available for that purpose.” We doubt whether 
a beginner would find this work of value as an introduction to the 
study of philosophy, for it is constructive rather than expository. The 
author’s aim is an ambitious one, viz., a reconciliation of the empirical 
philosophy with Kant’s doctrine of a priori categories. The book is of 
interest as showing how certain philosophical and psychological concep- 
tions run together, but the treatment is so fragmentary and unsystematic 
that we fear the author has hardly succeeded in his avowed purpose of 
“ disposing for good of a number of fundamental problems, and thus after 
a long, unsettled period of embarrassments, in which all progress bas 
ceased, setting the ship of philosophy afloat again.” The author is evi- 
dently of a Positivistic turn of mind, and perceiving the weakness of 
the Positivist position, seeks refuge in the “living spontaneity of Na- 
ture,” whatever in the world that is. The resulting conception has 
neither philosophical nor scientific validity ; it is suggestive, however, 
and therefore valuable. 

Iu fact, without some definite philosophy we cannot go very deep in 
any human inquiry, and Dr. Carns himself gives an illustration of this in 
his other little book on the “ Religion of Science.” { The religion of 
science, it seems, is “that religion wherein man aspires to find the truth 
by the most reliable and truly scientific methods.” 

We can not but admire the calm judicial spirit with which the author 
handles his subjects, for he is dealing with a topic which has made 
greater men than he lose their temper. He tries to avoid the emotional 
or rhapsodical style of argument. With the zeal of the reformer he 
thinks the goal in sight ; but in this case, as in his other work, the value 
lies chiefly in its suggestiveness. 

In striking contrast to the amateur character of the last two works are 
Max Miiller’s lectures on the Science of Thought, delivered in 1887 and 
now reprinted in book form,t with an interesting appendix. Max 
Miiller is a kind of free lance in philosophy, strictly sui generis, and often 
leaping from one hobby to another, the disciple of no school and the 
founder of none. 

We should be very loath to agree with all the views in these lectures, 
but the fascinating personality of the man charms us even when we most 
disagree with him. He has much to teach us, and his oriental and philo- 
logical researches place him in the front rank of modern investigators. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on their reproduction of the lec- 
tures in such attractive and convenient form. 

2. + 2S 2S 
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A book which ought to be of great interest to the undergraduate 
is “University Foot-Ball,”* edited by James R. Church, an ex- 
Princeton player and graduate. This book contains a series of essays on 
both the general and individual playing of foot-ball, and is especially 
adapted to the average undergraduate in that it is written in a manner 
presupposing ordinary knowledge of the game, and yet not being so 
technical as to be unintelligible to those not initiated in the finer 
points. At the same time it is of interest to the player himself, as it 
contains much solid advice, given by those of authority. 

The book is well illustrated with the portraits of the several writers, 
including pictures of Irvine, Cowan, George and Poe, of Princeton, 
besides many instantaneous photographs illustrating different plays, 
most of which have been obtained from our own University grounds. 
Appended are the rules and constitution of the American Intercollegiate 
Association, and a chapter containing many valuable hints upon train- 
ing. One of the peculiarities at least, if not a blemish of the little book, 
is the evident fact that the papers were prepared without any reference 
to each other. Each writer begins with the assumption that in his posi- 
tion is held the key to the whole game, and the naive way in which such 
expert declares that without doubt his respective position has been 
advanced more than any other in late years is certainly very amusing. 

* *+ & & 


The critic felt on solid ground when he took the next volume 
from the shelf, for the critics had their say about the poetry of Sir 
Walter Scott years and years ago, and he has but to follow their judg- 
ments should he be disposed to write a criticism on the 


“* Harp of the North, that mouldering long hast hung.”’ 


But, thongh he could not refrain from reading here and there from the 
well-known pages, he realized that he was not to write a review of 
“The Lady of the Lake.” t 

He had before him a volume of “ English Classics for Schools,” and 
this edition he heartily recommends for school work, for the merits of 
its able introduction, its map of the Highlands, and its copious notes. 


* * &* & & 


To their already long list of histories in the series entitled “ The Story 
of the Nations,” Putnam’s Sons have just added another which is well 
up to the standard of the rest of the books of the set, and the volume 
entitled “ Parthia” t will take its place on the shelves of many a student 
who is interested in the history of this nation’s rise and fall. In the 
opening chapter Mr. Rawlinson gives us some idea of the geographical 
extent of Parthia, and the changes in its boundaries caused by the love 

* “American Foot-Ball.’’ By James R. Church. (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 
+" The Lady of the Lake.”” By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (New York, Cincinnati, Chicago : 
American Book Co.) 
1“ The Story of the Nations—Parthia.”” George Rawlinson. J. P. Putnam’s Sons; New 
York.) 
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of conquest. As would be expected, the larger part of the book is simply 
narrative, but the author has hit upon that happy knack of historical 
writing which instructs without fatiguing the reader. Among the most 
interesting chapters in the book may be noted the chapter in which the 
origin of the Parthians is discussed; Chapter V, which treats of the 
governmental system and the laws and institutions of the people; and 
the latter part of Chapter X VIII, in which are described the religions 
and customs in vogue at the height of the nation’s development. 

“The Mark in Europe and America ”* is an important addition to the 
economic question of land ownership, The writer endeavours to inter- 
pret facts that are already known to historical writers in such a way as 
to give them a relation to practical politics and not merely to treat them 
from the standpoint of the antiquarian. The discussion, however, is in 
every sense a careful historical review of the question from the origin of 
the idea until the present day, and the influence of Roman and English 
ideas is carefully shown. The chapter on the “Mark in America” is 
especially interesting, and the whole book is invaluable to students of 
political economy. 





* * & & & 


It is difficult nowadays for the average man to find time for himself to 
become familiar with the details and events of interest in the life of 
such a writer as Shakespeare. In his “Life of Shakespeare” + Mr. 
Wilder has removed this difficulty from the way of anyone really wish- 
ing to know something about this subject, for in his book just published 
he has presented to us a compact mass of facts of interest in connection 
with the poet arranged in chronological order, so that we have only to 
turn to any year from 1551 to 1616 in order to find all the important 
events which occurred during that period. The book is not entirely 
original with Mr. Wilder, but is largely a collection of comments and 
opinions of the prominent writers on the great author. The first chapter 
is devoted to a short sketch of Shakespeare’s family and surroundings, 
and gives us a very good idea of the influences which shaped the char- 
acter and moulded the thought of the greatest writer in the English 
language. 

As indicated in the title page, “ Builders of American Literature ” ¢ 
is intended as a comprehensive sketch of the lives of American authors 
born previous to 1825. An historical introduction covers the entire 
ground of the two volumes of the work, and introduces us to the author 
in rather a pleasant way. The list is voluminous, beginning with 
Jonathan Edwards and closing with Richard Henry Stoddard, the poet. 
The style is natural and easy and makes what otherwise might be dull 





** The Mark in Europe and America.””’ By E. A. Bryan, A.M. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 
+“ The Life of Shakespeare.’”” By Daniel W. Wilder. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) 
1“ Builders of American Literature.”’ First Series. (Boston: Lee & Shepherd.) 
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and uninteresting, an entertaining as well as highly profitable bit of 
reading. 


eo Be a & 


“The History of the Philosophy of Pedagogics” * is a treatise con- 
taining much of admirable research and classification. By means of the 
Past we map out the Future, and this holds good in Pedagogics perhaps 
much better than in many other things. Prof. Bennett does not attempt 
to present the entire development of the art of teaching, but only 
touches on its historical side, showing how great men’s thoughts influ- 
enced the education of the modern world. Beginning with the age of 
the Reformation, he shows how Erasmus, Luther, and Melanchthon, to- 
gether with others of equal merit, broke away from the narrow bounds 
of the Roman Church and began the warfare between the subjective 
and the objective, between the “life of man in God and the life of God 
in man, and the binding power of external authority.” The influence of 
Jesuitism, Jansenism, Pietism, and Realistic Philosophy is in turn 
treated and the historical part of the book closes with mention of the 
work and results of Pestalozzi and Froebel. Taken as a whole this little 
book is very interesting and instructive, yet we do not think that Prof. 
Bennett has laid sufficient emphasis on the merit of many men who 
gave up their whole life to forward a clearer and more complete system 
of Pedagogics. 

“The Outlines of Pedagogics”t aims to expound the theory and 
principles of the Herbartion school of pedagogy and to present their 
modern application. It is contended that every educational institution 
must exemplify some more or less clearly defined pedagogical system. 
It is not a question of system or no system, but of whether the system be 
clearly defined or indefinite, faulty, and hence inefficient. The utility 
of the work to Americans is increased by the supplement of an English 


Bibliography. 


* * & & ® 


Although professing to be little more than a text-book, “ Classic 
Myths”? will be found valuable in any library. The importance of 
classical culture to a genuine appreciation of English letters has always 
been recognized, especially by such as find its absence a bar to the most 
complete understanding of their own tongue. Classical dictionaries, 
strength of profound scholarship, fail often to give that complete view of 
mythological conceptions which cause them to live before us in all their 
relationships. This complete view the author has attempted to furnish 
by constructing a consecutive story of classic mythology, illustrating his 


* History of Philosophy of Pedagogics."” By Charles Wesley Bennett, LL.D. (Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen.) 

+* Outlines of Pedagogics."” By W. Rein, translated by C. C. and Ida J. Van Liew. (Syra- 
cuse, N. ¥.: C. W. Bardeen.) 
t Classic Myths in English Literature.” 


By C. M. Gayley. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 
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tale by drawing upon the classic litterateurs themselves through the 
medium of the best translations and also by liberal citations from our 
own best poets. In addition, its various divinities are represented by 
cuts taken from photographs of the most famous of the Grecian works of 
art. The two introductory chapters, treating of myths from the scientific 
aad historical standpoint, enable one to study the rest of the book as in- 
telligently as modern invesiigation in this sphere demands. The style is 
worthy of the subject-matter and is never tiresome. 

As usual, our number goes to press with several books upon our shelves 
which have come in too late to be noticed. For one thing, we are will- 
ing to promise our reader a good solid paragraph in December in the 
field of historical and political writings, for we have awaiting review such 
books as “An Old Master and Other Essays,” by Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
(Scribner’s) ; and “ Comparative Administrative Year,” by F. J. Good- 
now, A.M., LL.B., (Putnam’s Sons, 2 Vols.); and “ Practical Essays in 
American Government,” by A. B. Hart, Ph.D., (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach’* is an abbreviation and condensation of 
the longer “ Eysenbach’s German Grammar,” which was once before 
revised by W.C. Collar, A.M. “The aim, the method and every essen- 
tial of the larger book have been kept; * * * the larger book will 
help to lay foundations broad and deep. Here a lighter and shorter 
task is set, though one calling for diligent and serious study.” 


A text-book edition of “‘ Die Erhelung Europas Gegen Napoleon I.,” 
by Heinrich von Sybel, has now appeared, edited with notes by A. B. 
Nicholas. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 


Also, “ Brigetta,” tales from Berthold Auerbach, with introduction and 
notes by J. Howard Gore, Ph.D. “This edition has been prepared with 
a conviction, founded on actual experience, that Brigetta is unparalleled 
for light reading or regular work for a less advanced class.” (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.) 

The latest addition to “ School Classics” is “ Vergil’s Haeid VII,” by 
W.C. Collar, A.M. This book of the great classic poet is being more 
aad more read in our preparatory schools and colleges, and the publica- 
tion of this school edition, with its excellent notes and introduction and 
its convenient vocabulary, is very timely. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 


The Fleming H. Revell Company announce that they have published 
“The Young Preacher,” by Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., a companion. 
volume to the author’s popular handbook, “ How to be a Pastor.” The 
work will undoubtedly be of great interest to students of the Seminary. 


bd By William Eysenbach. Revised by W. C. Collar, A.M. Revised by Clara S. Curtis. 
(Boston : Ginn & Co.) 
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We have received a book entitled “ Uplifts of Heart and Will,” by 
James H. West, who is known as the author of “The Complete Life” 
and “ Holiday Idlesse and Other Poems.” We note in the book a deep 
spirituality permeating both the poetry and prose and an elevation 
which makes the title no misnomer. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) 

Among other of the recent publications of Ginn & Co., of Boston, is 
“La Prise De La Bastille,” by J. Michelet. The volume is paper-bound, 
but contains copious notes, and will undoubtedly prove of great value 
as a text-book. 
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